EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

OCTOBER,  I  goo 

I 

THE  RELATION  OF  WOMAN  TO  THE  TRADES 
AND  PROFESSIONS 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  many  social  changes.  What  were  supposed  to  be  fixed 
orders  of  society  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  have  under¬ 
gone  revolutions,  in  some  cases  quite  radical.  To  point  out  a 
fundamental  cause  of  such  changes  and  to  prophesy  its  con¬ 
tinued  influence  during  the  coming  century  are  easy,  and  have 
been  done  so  often  as  to  become  trite;  so  to  speak,  a  worn-out 
subject.  Natural  science  gives  to  human  society  a  knowledge 
of  nature  and  the  ability  to  invent  labor-saving  machines  that 
convert  to  man’s  use  the  powers  of  nature.  This  result  in¬ 
creases  the  productive  power  of  man,  emancipates  from 
drudgery  large  classes  of  people,  and  increases  the  wages  of  the 
proletariat.  Moreover,  increase  in  productive  power  brings 
with  it  new  demands  on  the  part  of  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  society  of  a  political  kind  as  well  as  of  an  industrial 
kind.  The  people  find  themselves  able  to  earn  more  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  They  next  make 
demands  for  more  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  in  fact,  they  ask  for  a  share  in  the  governing  power,  and 
the  right  of  suffrage.  This  last  point  is  hastened  by  the  great 
increase  in  facilities  for  intercommunication,  not  only  rapid 
transportation  of  goods  and  quick  transit  for  persons,  but  also 
the  morning  newspaper  and  instant  intercommunication  with 
all  parts  of  the  earth  by  means  of  telegraph  and  telephone. 
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The  net  result  of  improvements  in  intercommunication  tends 
to  give  each  person  in  society  a  knowledge  of  the  important 
events  going  on  in  the  world  from  day  to  day.  This  brings 
with  it  a  constant  education  such  as  comes  from  beholding 
world  events  instead  of  local  events,  the  deeds  of  nations  in¬ 
stead  of  the  petty  occurrences  in  one’s  village — all  of  which 
tends  to  accelerate  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
a  share  in  the  government  thru  the  ballot  box.  This,  too, 
makes  present  to  the  mind  of  each  individual  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  in  his  township  or  commune,  in  his  commonwealth  or 
department,  and  in  his  nation.  Each  citizen  becomes  cognizant 
of  the  public  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  and  learns  to  weigh 
the  motives  on  which  such  foreign  public  opinion  is  based. 

When  the  question  of  a  change  in  the  industrial,  political,  or 
intellectual  status  of  woman  is  brought  under  consideration, 
these  reflections  upon  the  great  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  one  or  all  of  them,  have  been  adduced  to  explain  or 
justify. 

On  the  other  hand  against  these  general  and  sweeping  argu¬ 
ments  attention  has  been  called  to  the  relation  which  employ¬ 
ments  and  vocations  have  to  what  has  been  fixed  by  nature,  in 
the  physical  structure  and  temperament  of  the  individual. 
This  opens  at  once  the  broad  field  of  inquiry  into  the  bounda¬ 
ries  between  fate  and  freedom :  the  influence  of  race,  whether 
or  no  it  may  be  surmounted  and  to  what  extent ;  the  border  line 
between  maturity  and  immaturity  in  age;  the  disqualifying  in¬ 
fluences  of  sex;  no_  to  mention  the  modifications  of  these 
things  which  arise  thru  climate  and  food — the  general  trend  of 
conclusions  based  on  these  elements  of  fate  is  hostile  to  those 
based  on  the  spectacle  of  the  conquest  of  nature  which  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  shows  us. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  brief  presentation  of  the  subject  to 
bring  together  these  two  opposing  views  as  they  relate  to  sex, 
criticise  them,  and  discover  if  possible  what  remains  valid  after 
all  abatements  have  been  made. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Goethe,  the  wisest  observer 
of  his  time,  called  attention  to  the  differences  in  vocation  on  the 
part  of  the  sexes  founded  on  physical  peculiarities  and  the 
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needs  of  society.  In  his  time  division  of  labor  and  specializa¬ 
tion  of  employment  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
It  was  then  the  era  of  the  first  invention  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  had  become  evident  that  production  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  division  and  subdivision  of  work,  and  that 
the  maximum  of  skill  could  be  reached  only  by  a  concentration 
of  each  laborer  upon  some  minute  task.  The  cotton  spinners 
of  Manchester,  the  knife  grinders  of  Sheffield,  the  watch¬ 
makers  of  Switzerland,  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  the  skill  and 
artistic  taste  shown  by  manufacturers  in  the  cities  of  France, 
all  such  phenomena  as  these  pointed  out  to  Goethe  the  general 
necessity  for  training  men  to  become  experts  in  their  several 
specialties  and  accustoming  them  to  work  in  large  companies. 
Over  against  this  the  woman  as  center  of  the  family  should 
have  precisely  the  opposite  training  for  her  life  work,  for  she 
should  be  so  educated  as  to  be  versatile,  quick  to  turn  from  one 
occupation  to  another.  To  isolate  the  several  items  of  the 
work  of  the  family  and  reduce  them  all  to  trades  seemed  then, 
as  now,  hopeless.  Diversity  and  versatility  are  the  character¬ 
istics  respectively  of  the  labor  and  the  laborer  in  the  family: 
engaged  this  hour  in  preparing  the  breakfast  and  washing  the 
dishes;  the  next  in  making  the  beds  and  sweeping  the  rooms; 
the  next  in  cleansing  and  mending  the  clothing;  the  next  in 
knitting  or  weaving;  the  next  and  at  intervals  during  the  whole 
day  attending  to  the  myriad  wants  of  childhood:  the  labor 
within  the  family  does  not  admit  of  divis’  m  of  labor,  altho  it 
is  diversified  and  in  need  of  such  division.  The  woman  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  life  of  the  family,  therefore,  needs  an  education 
which  gives  her  versatility,  while  the  m^i  needs  a  training  fit¬ 
ting  him  for  concentration  upon  one  thing. 

Hence  Goethe  says :  “  The  male  should  wear  a  uniform  from 
childhood  upward.  For  men  have  to  accustom  themselves  to 
work  together;  to  lose  themselves  among  their  equals;  to  obey 
in  masses  and  to  work  on  a  large  scale.  Every  kind  of  uni¬ 
form  generates  a  military  habit  of  thought  and  a  smart, 
straightforward  carriage.  All  boys  are  born  soldiers  what¬ 
ever  you  do  with  them.  .  .  But  woman  should  go  about 
in  every  variety  of  dress;  each  following  her  own  style  and  her 
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own  likings,  that  each  may  learn  to  feel  what  sits  well  upon  her 
and  becomes  her;  and  for  a  mose  weighty  reason  as  well — ^be¬ 
cause  it  is  appointed  for  her  to  stand  alone  all  her  life,  and  to 
work  alone.  .  .  Even  the  most  empty-headed  woman  is  in 
the  same  case.  Each  one  of  them  excludes  all  others.  It  is 
her  nature  to  do  so.  Because  of  each  one  of  them  is  required 
everything  which  the  entire  sex  has  to  do.” 

In  this  last  sentence  he  states  in  the  most  explicit  manner 
the  insight  which  I  have  attributed  to  him  above.  He  goes 
on  and  states  the  distinction  between  man’s  work  and  woman’s 
work,  showing  how  completely  he  comprehended  the  spirit  of 
the  civilization  in  which  he  lived — a  civilization  which  within 
fifty  years  after  his  death  began  to  show  signs  of  transition  into 
a  new  one.  If  I  should  paraphrase  Goethe’s  speech  I  might 
say :  When  the  task  of  labor  may  be  specialized  so  that  many 
people  may  work  together  in  the  manufacture  of  a  simple 
product,  the  individual  may  limit  himself  to  a  uniform  par¬ 
ticular  activity,  to  a  trade  or  even  to  a  minute  branch  of  a  trade. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  field  of  labor  is  a  diversified  one, 
containing  a  collection  of  contingent  or  accidental  particulars, 
then  machinery  cannot  lie  used,  the  labor  must  be  governed  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  individual,  and  each  person  must  be 
competent  to  perform  anything  and  everything.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  sphere  of  the  family,  and  each  person  in  it  must  be 
ready  to  do  any  one  of  the  several  hundred  particular  opera¬ 
tions.  Goethe  concludes :  “  In  how  few  words  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  education  might  be  summed  up  if  people  had  ears  to 
hear.  Educate  the  boys  to  be  servants  and  the  girls  to  be 
mothers,  and  everything  is  as  it  should  be.”  To  interpret  this 
expression  of  Goethe  one  must  call  to  mind  the  statement  made 
in  his  Wilhelm  Meistcr:  “  To  serve  is  necessary  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  life,  and  to  limit  one’s  self  to  a  special  occupation  is 
desirable.  For  whatever  the  uncultured  person  does  is  a  trade 
(or  menial  occupation) ;  but  to  the  person  of  some  culture,  what¬ 
ever  he  does  is  a  fine  art ;  and  the  person  of  highest  culture,  in 
whatever  he  does,  sees  the  likeness  of  everything  that  is  done 
rightly.”  For  it  is  the  function  of  the  highest  culture  to  give 
one  an  insight  into  the  relation  of  every  kind  of  human  en- 
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deavor  to  the  total  result  of  civilization.  “  To  be  servants  ” 
means  to  subordinate  and  limit  themselves  to  specially  pre¬ 
scribed  occupations;  “  to  be  mothers  ”  would  mean  to  cultivate 
that  provident  foresight  and  wealth  of  resources  which  are 
constantly  required  in  the  endless  routine  of  duties  in  the 
family. 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  upon  the  historical  setting  of  the 
epoch,  which  Goethe  has  studied  so  carefully,  we  do  not  find 
it  to  be  the  constant  type  of  humanity.  I  remember  well  my 
surprise  when  I  came  first  to  notice  that  what  had  at  first 
seemed  to  me  a  statement  of  conditions  valid  for  all  time, 
proved  well-nigh  inapplicable  to  a  state  of  society  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  era  of  productive  industry.  I  refer  to  the  condition 
of  the  trades  and  occupations  in  tribal  society, — for  strange 
to  say  they  are  in  important  respects  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  in  an  industrial  civilization.  In  the  savage  state  the 
tribal  form  of  government  prevails,  and  the  center  of  a  state  or 
tribal  jurisdiction  is  at  most  a  day’s  march  from  a  hostile  fron¬ 
tier.  The  men  of  the  tribe  are  obliged  to  give  their  whole  at¬ 
tention  to  the  defense  of  their  people,  and  have  no  strength  left 
for  productive  industry.  The  tribe  faces  a  hostile  power  whose 
movements  are  uncertain  and  indefinite,  and  its  men  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert.  Under  such  conditions  there  cannot 
be  that  absorption  in  a  specialty  which  is  necessary  for  a  great 
skill  in  the  industries.  The  men  continually  on  the  watch  for 
the  enemy  consume  their  nervous  energ^y  and  become  utterly 
unfitted  for  dealing  with  definite  or  routine  tasks  and  prescribed 
duties.  These  they  are  obliged  to  turn  over  to  the  women; 
therefore  the  women  of  the  tribe  have  not  only  the  functions  of 
the  family,  but  also  that  of  providing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
— the  sphere  of  productive  industry. 

There  are  three  spheres  of  activity  within  society,  namely, 
the  function  of  nurture  within  the  family,  that  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  combination  whereby  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are 
produced  by  the  arts  and  trades;  and  thirdly,  the  governmental 
function,  the  political  activity  whereby  the  state  is  defended 
against  its  enemies  and  peace  and  order  secured  within.  In  the 
first  stage  of  productive  industry  which  Goethe  has  studied. 
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woman  limits  her  sphere  to  the  charge  of  the  family,  and  man 
takes  both  the  other  spheres — those  of  productive  industry  and 
the  political  state. 

In  the  savage  state  man  takes  only  the  political  and  military 
function,  and  woman  is  obliged  to  take  on  her  the  burden  of 
two  spheres  of  activity — the  family  and  productive  industry. 
There  are  of  course  exceptions  of  more  or  less  importance 
which  should  be  mentioned  and  kept  in  mind  while  dealing 
with  these  general  definitions;  for  instance,  the  occupation  of 
the  tribal  man,  namely,  hunting  and  fishing,  is  in  a  certain 
sense  a  training  for  war,  as  the  act  of  taking  the  whale,  the 
walrus,  the  seal,  in  water,  or  the  taking  of  wild  beasts  danger¬ 
ous  to  life  or  useful  for  food  on  land, — these  are  of  the  nature 
of  intermittent  struggles  and  depend  upon  caprice  and  arbi¬ 
trariness, — they  involve  risk  of  life  and  do  not  belong  to  the 
rank  of  a  regular  industrial  vocation  under  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tions.  They  are  more  of  the  nature  of  military  exercises  and 
maneuvers,  and  assist  the  preparation  of  the  men  for  war. 

In  all  this  it  is  evident  that  man  needs  and  cultivates  alert¬ 
ness  and  versatility  rather  than  persistency,  while  the  woman 
in  a  savage  state  of  society  has  the  part  of  providing  for  what 
is  routine  and  requires  persistence.  Man  develops  his  versa¬ 
tility  in  the  form  of  cunning  and  sudden  intermittent  effort. 
In  primeval  society  women  assisted  by  children  and  superan¬ 
nuated  men  perform,  as  I  have  said,  the  labor  of  the  family 
and  civil  society. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  all  observers  in  the  field  of  anthro¬ 
pology  that  the  tribal  man  does  not  take  readily  to  productive 
industry,  detesting  above  all  things  persistence  in  his  labor. 
He  is  capable  of  making  superhuman  efforts  for  a  brief  period, 
but  he  requires  long  periods  of  rest  to  intervene  between  these 
violent  efforts.  Had  Goethe  made  his  studies  solely  upon 
tribal  life,  therefore,  his  conclusions  might  have  been  very 
different  from  those  which  he  has  written  out  in  his  Elective 
AtHnities  and  his  Wilhelm  Meister.  It  is  the  chief  con¬ 
cern  for  the  men  of  the  tribe  to  collect  their  strength  during 
long  periods  of  comparative  inactivity,  and  to  expend  all  of 
this  accumulated  strength  in  some  emergency,  either  of  the 
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chase  or  of  foreign  war.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  woman’s 
occupations  in  savage  life  cover  a  larger  sphere  than  those  of 
woman  in  an  industrial  civilization,  but  they  are  not  really 
more  numerous,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  within  the  family  are 
simplified  by  omission,  and  the  arts  of  obtaining  food  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms. 

In  all  this  we  do  not  discover  anything  which  is  not  entirely 
compatible  with  the  physical  constitution  of  the  man  or  the 
woman,  notwithstanding  the  reversal  of  our  supposed  prin¬ 
ciple  of  distribution  of  labor  on  the  basis  of  sex.  With  this  re¬ 
sult  before  us  for  the  earlier  epoch  of  man’s  social  develop¬ 
ment,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  later  epoch  that  belongs  to  the 
second  and  third  periods  of  civilization  founded  upon  pro¬ 
ductive  industry. 

While  persistence  and  versatility  seem  to  be  characteristics 
which  properly  belong  to  the  departments  of  work  of  the  men 
and  the  women  respectively  in  an  industrial  civilization  whose 
most  important  feature  is  the  division  of  labor,  yet  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  natural  working  out  of  the  principle  involved  will 
effect  a  gradual  change  in  the  structure  of  industrial  society. 
There  will  follow  a  process  of  gradual  elimination  of  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  far  as  they  apply  to  the  work  of  the  different  sexes. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations : 

Division  of  labor  continues  to  progress  until  there  is  such 
specialization  of  industry  that  each  laborer  becomes  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  mere  hand  performing  a  mechanical  operation 
needing  only  a  minimum  of  directive  intelligence  in  its  per¬ 
formance.  This  simplicity  of  the  process  of  labor  at  once  sug¬ 
gests  the  employment  of  natural  forces  of  wind  and  water  and 
the  application  of  the  simplest  and  crudest  machines  to  save 
human  force.  When  one’s  work  requires  only  a  single  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hand  a  machine  may  take  its  place.  By  this  there 
is  great  increase  of  productive  capacity,  the  one  brain  as  di¬ 
rective  power  accomplishing  far  more  by  means  of  its  crude 
machinery  than  many  unaided  human  hands  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  before.  We  note,  too,  the  remarkable  fact  that 
directiv^e  power  requires  alertness  and  versatility  far  more  than 
mere  persistence,  and  if  these  be  qualities  specially  belonging  to 
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woman’s  mind,  she  ought  to  be  more  successful  than  man  in 
the  field  of  machinery.  This  is  more  and  more  to  be  expected 
when  machinery  becomes  more  complex  and  requires  less 
physical  power  to  direct  it. 

So  long  as  machinery  requires  great  physical  strength  to 
adjust  its  applications  to  materials,  man  would  have  decidedly 
the  advantage.  But  there  is  a  second  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  machinery,  namely  the  application  of  the  machine  to 
govern  the  machine.  This  second  stage  involves,  therefore, 
the  combination  of  the  simple  machines  devised  to  perform  the 
crude  processes  into  one  machine  which  performs  a  complex 
result.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  machine  which  cuts  up  a 
coil  of  wire  into  pieces  and  converts  these  into  pins  with  per¬ 
fect  heads  and  points,  and  finally  prepares  the  whole  for  market 
by  placing  them  in  regular  rows  on  a  long  sheet  of  paper,  and 
folding  the  same  into  proper  shape.  Each  step  in  this  complex 
process  was  once  the  entire  work  of  a  single  machine.  In 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  machine  there  is  additional 
demand  for  alertness  and  versatility.  The  slow  mind  endowed 
only  with  persistency  as  its  chief  characteristic  is  not  adequate 
to  the  direction  of  the  complex  machine.  With  the  first  in¬ 
vented  machines  drudgery  had  been  so  far  conquered  as  to  per¬ 
form  the  hardest  of  the  physical  labor.  A  great  deal  of  hand 
labor  still  remained  in  the  process  of  applying  the  machine  to 
its  work  and  in  securing  its  results.  The  further  progress  of 
invention  added  more  machinery  to  eliminate  the  hand  labor 
which  still  remained.  The  result  of  this  process  is  the  con¬ 
stant  emancipation  of  the  individual  from  mere  manual  labor 
and  a  continual  change  of  vocations — from  those  requiring 
great  manual  skill  and  a  long  apprenticeship  of  the  hand  to¬ 
ward  those  occupations  which  require  intellectual  versatility 
and  a  small  amount  of  apprenticeship. 

In  our  day  the  development  of  productive  industry  by  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  proceeded  so  far  that  we  all  recognize  the 
advantage  which  a  little  school  education  gives  the  working¬ 
man  over  his  illiterate  companion.  For  he  shows  himself  able 
in  precisely  the  needed  qualities  of  alertness  and  versatility,  and 
the  illiterate  hand  laborer  who  has  obtained  his  skill  of  hand 
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thru  several  years  of  apprenticeship  and  many  years  of  journey- 
manship,  is  not  his  equal.  A  newly  invented  machine  performs 
the  labor  that  once  was  done  by  hand,  at  so  small  a  cost  to 
society  that  the  human  machine  in  competition  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  made  of  wood  and  iron  cannot  earn  its  food  and  clothing. 
It  happens  that  the  pupils  educated  in  our  elementary  schools 
find  it  easy  to  readjust  their  vocations  whenever  a  new  inven¬ 
tion  renders  it  necessary.  Moreover,  the  girls  in  this  struggle 
find  for  themselves  manifold  new  occupations  with  remunera¬ 
tive  wages,  their  alertness  and  versatility  being  required  in 
directing  machines. 

This  change  of  the  nature  of  labor,  which  invites  woman  to 
enter  the  fields  of  productive  industry  side  by  side  with  man, 
is  connected  with  another  change  in  the  demands  made  upon 
woman  for  work  within  the  family.  For  one  after  another  all 
the  occupations  of  the  household  which  are  capable  of  generali¬ 
zation — that  is  to  say,  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  few  simple 
processes  and  performed  by  machinery — are  separated  from 
the  household  and  placed  in  the  manufactory.  The  spinning 
and  weaving  are  no  longer  done  in  the  home,  and  even  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  into  finished  clothing  is  done  in  the 
shop;  so,  too,  the  work  of  preparing  most  of  the  articles  of 
food,  especially  the  preliminary  processes  of  his  preparation, 
are  performed  by  machinery  and  in  wholesale  establishments. 
This  process  goes  on  continually  wherever  urban  life  has  super¬ 
seded  the  isolated  farmhouse  and  the  hamlet.  There  is  re¬ 
corded  a  shortening  of  the  working  hours  as  a  continuous 
effect  of  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  production,  aided  by 
machinery. 

The  total  annual  production  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1800  is  estimated  at  less  than  ten  cents  (fifty  centimes)  a  day 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  By  the  introduction  of  steam 
during  the  next  fifty  years  the  production  increased  to  about 
thirty  cents  (one  franc,  fifty  centimes)  a  day  per  inhabitant, 
and  with  the  manifold  applications  of  all  kinds  of  motive  power 
the  increase  in  the  second  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  to  raise  the  production  to  very  nearly  fifty-five  cents 
(two  francs,  seventy-five  centimes)  a  day.  This  increase 
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means  creature  comforts  and  even  luxuries  for  the  upper  half 
of  the  population,  and  a  fair  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  lower  half.  The  change  which  is  going  on  in  pro¬ 
ductive  power  means  a  pressing  invitation  addressed  to  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  community  to  ascend  to  a 
higher  use  of  directive  power,  and  to  come  into  participation  in 
the  material  productions  of  the  whole  world. 

With  the  increase  of  directive  power  and  the  necessity  of 
preparation  in  elementary  and  superior  education  for  the  trade 
or  profession,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society  are  brought 
into  the  school.  The  women  as  well  as  the  men  feel  the  need 
of  this  preparation,  and  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  opening  for  them.  The  work  of  the  day  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  comes  to  include  a  higher  intellectual  effort.  Each 
individual  comes  more  and  more  to  contemplate  the  events  of 
the  world,  with  their  collisions  and  solutions,  while  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  individual  struggle  with  the  problems  and  tasks  of 
his  own  environment.  He  is  interested  now  thru  the  news¬ 
paper  in  national  movements  in  China  and  South  Africa  as  well 
as  in  his  own  trades.  These  wide  combinations  demand  wider 
and  more  thoro  education.  It  is  well  known  that  collisions 
which  come  upon  the  illiterate  are  sufficient  to  bereave  him  of 
his  life  thru  mental  worry  and  desperation,  while  they  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  person  who  has  received  superior  educa¬ 
tion.  The  higher  education  solves  in  an  abstract  form  the 
combinations  and  collisions  of  the  forces  of  nature  and,  alike, 
of  the  spiritual  forces,  and  thus  prepare  in  advance  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  meet  difficulties,  without  defeat  and  without  ner¬ 
vous  exhaustion. 

The  increase  of  individualism  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of 
society,  and  on  the  part  of  the  female  sex  as  well  as  the  male 
sex,  involves  an  increased  demand  for  recognition  in  all  di¬ 
rective  spheres,  and  not  merely  in  the  industrial  sphere  or  in  the 
household,  but  also  in  the  political  state  itself.  What  this 
signifies  can  be  indicated  very  briefly  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
paper.  The  world  of  productive  industry,  whose  principle  is 
competition,  furnishes  a  healthful  stimulant  to  the  persons  of 
the  community  who  are  capable  of  receiving  elementary  and 
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higher  education.  To  that  class  of  intellects  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  education,  competition  is  dangerous  and  hurtful, 
and  the  community  must  care  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  other 
weaklings  in  society — not  only  the  weaklings  in  thrift,  but  the 
weaklings  in  intellect  and  the  weaklings  in  morals.  All  of 
these  classes  need  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  the  beginning  with  the 
principle  of  nurture,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  method  which  the 
mother  uses  with  her  infant  rather  than  the  method  used  by 
the  political  state  (t.  e.,  the  principle  of  justice).  Man  has 
a  tendency  to  use  the  principle  of  justice  not  only  in  dealing 
with  his  fellow-men  in  their  full  maturity,  but  with  children 
and  the  weaklings  of  society  who  have  not  the  full  normal  en¬ 
dowment  of  responsibility.  The  characteristic  of  sex  in  this 
particular  may  be  regarded  as  something  perennial  and  not 
subject  to  diminution  by  reason  of  the  causes  discussed  in  this 
paper.  Woman  has  the  characteristic  of  graciousness  and 
kindness,  perhaps  I  should  say  tenderness,  brought  about  by  the 
constant  occupation  with  helpless  infancy.  Were  the  infant  to 
be  held  responsible  for  his  deeds,  and  the  principle  of  mere  jus¬ 
tice  applied,  he  would  perish.  But  the  principle  of  nurture, 
which  makes  up  to  the  child  his  lack  of  power  to  care  for  him¬ 
self,  is  not  a  principle  which  is  fitted  for  man  in  the  maturity  of 
his  strength.  There  justice  is  best  for  him  and  will  stimulate 
him  to  his  best  endeavors.  Justice  and  grace,  or  graciousness, 
are  thus  the  two  characteristics  appertaining  to  sex;  but,  ele¬ 
vated  into  their  transfigured  and  eternal  form,  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  woman  into  all  spheres  of  social  influence,  will  bring 
the  principle  of  nurture  into  those  provinces  where  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice  has  been  found  not  sufficient  for  the  best  devel¬ 
opment  of  certain  classes  of  society.  Not  only  does  the  child 
need  nurture,  but  the  adult  criminal  class  and  the  adult  pauper 
class  need  the  principle  of  nurture  quite  as  much  as  they  need 
the  principle  of  justice.  Justice  looks  out  for  the  return  of 
the  deed  upon  the  doer,  but  nurture  ignores  the  deed  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  considers  his  ideal  possibility  of  perfection,  and 
seeks  by  mild  means  of  correction  to  form  the  character  and  to 
support  it,  by  creating  an  artificial  environment  and  adapting 
it  to  the  need  of  the  immature  individual.  The  state  govern- 
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ment  as  formed  by  a  free  masculine  ideal  of  society  approaches 
toward  a  perfect  realization  of  justice,  but  is  very  defective  on 
the  side  of  nurture.  When  it  undertakes  to  distribute  charity 
it  often  weakens  the  people  whom  it  would  help,  and  makes 
them  less  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
weaklings  of  society  have  reached  the  conviction  that  nurture 
should  temper  justice  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  wher¬ 
ever  the  weaklings  of  society  are  concerned,  not  only  in  case  of 
the  weaklings  in  morals  who  become  criminals,  nor  the  weak¬ 
lings  in  mind  who  become  insane  or  feeble-minded,  but  also  in 
case  of  the  weaklings  in  thrift,  who  are  so  improvident  in  the 
management  of  their  property  as  to  involve  their  children  in 
physical  suffering,  loss  of  self-respect,  and  in  bad  habits  of  liv¬ 
ing.  While  mere  justice  looks  only  to  the  overt  act  of  the 
criminal,  nurture  studies  the  genesis  of  the  criminal  classes  and 
devises  means  for  their  removal.  It  has  become  evident  to 
students  of  social  science  that  it  is  a  waste  of  labor  and  a 
wrong  done  to  humanity  to  permit  the  existence  of  conditions 
which  will  breed  crime,  and  on  the  other  hand  providing 
merely  for  the  punishment  of  the  criminal.  Mere  abstract  jus¬ 
tice  is  a  Sisyphus  who  rolls  his  burden  to  the  summit  only  to 
see  it  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  But  just  as  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  mother  nurtures  the  child  into  a  responsible  will 
power  and  into  a  love  of  right  for  right’s  sake,  so  this  femi¬ 
nine  element  added  to  the  state  will  make  it  able  to  provide  for 
that  very  large  population  which  fills  the  slums  of  our  cities 
and  constantly  menaces  life  and  property. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progressive  adoption  of  local 
self-government  is  the  danger  which  comes  from  enfranchis¬ 
ing  the  weaklings  of  society.  They  do  not  need  the  ballot  or 
the  right  to  vote,  but  they  need  nurture  in  schools  and  pro¬ 
gressive  training  in  industry  and  in  the  management  of 
property.  It  is  the  participation  of  woman  as  an  active  in¬ 
fluence  in  political  affairs  that  promises  to  hasten  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  government  which  adopts  the  principle  of  nurture  in 
the  place  of  abstract  justice  in  dealing  with  the  weaklings. 
The  preventive  function  is  needed  quite  as  much  as  the  punish- 
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ing  function  of  the  municipal  government.  Woman’s  advice 
and  aid  in  the  administration  of  this  function  has  long  been 
desired.  The  present  movement  toward  the  superior  educa¬ 
tion  of  woman  will  do  much  to  hasten  this  good  result. 

The  necessities  of  local  self-government  force  upon  our  at¬ 
tention  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  lowest  stratum 
of  society.  A  government  of  the  average  is  unpleasant  for 
the  higher  strata  of  society.  This  can  be  remedied  only  by 
elevating  the  lower  strata.  In  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  each  citizen  is  his  brother’s  keeper.  The  republican  prin¬ 
ciple  demands  nurture  as  a  principle  co-ordinate  with  justice, 
and  this  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  we  should  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  more  extensive  participation  of  woman,  not  only 
in  the  sphere  of  industry,  but  in  the  sphere  of  political 
government. 

Doubtless  many  mistakes  will  l>e  made  on  the  way  to  dis¬ 
covering  the  best  ways  and  means  for  this  social  change.  To 
expect  that  woman  shall  bring  the  influence  of  her  principle 
of  graciousness  to  bear  on  society,  by  adopting  men’s  methods, 
is  a  grave  error.  Woman  in  literature,  not  only  as  writer, 
but  more  especially  as  reader,  has  effected  a  radical  reform. 
Obscenity  and  harshness  have  been  mostly  eliminated  from 
literature  and  art ;  so  it  will  happen  that  woman  in  sharing  the 
government  will  avail  to  eliminate  the  rigors  of  the  law,  and' 
much  of  the  corruption  ip  politics  that  now  prevail.  But  hasty 
and  crude  experiments  in  this  direction  will  be  likely  to  increase 
political  corruption  and  to  make  the  weaklings  of  society  less 
able  to  care  for  themselves. 

The  progress  of  science  and  the  conquest  of  nature  by  means 
of  invention,  the  increased  perfection  of  machinery,  which 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  the  factor  of  human  physical 
strength,  and  above  all  the  successful  prosecution  by  woman  of 
studies,  in  superior  education,  makes  the  achievement  of  her 
ideal  on  the  part  of  woman  only  a  matter  of  time. 


Bureau  of  Education, 
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CUBAN  TEACHERS  AT  HARVARD 

On  May  i6,  1900,  the  Governor  General  of  Cuba  ordered 
that  the  Department  of  Education  should  distribute  thruout 
the  island  a  pamphlet  which  began : 

“  Harvard  University,  situated  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Cambridge,  has  sent  to  the  teachers  of  Cuba  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  university  free  of  expense  during  the  coming  sum-  , 
mer.  This  invitation  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  gift  from  nation  to  nation,  but  from  teacher 
to  teacher;  it  bespeaks  a  professional  spirit  that  knows  no  limit 
of  country  or  people.  No  such  opportunity  was  ever  given  to 
a  great  body  of  teachers  to.  go  to  another  country  for  study 
and  travel  without  expense.  .  .” 

This  somewhat  flowery  announcement  was  hailed  with  de¬ 
light  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  in  six  weeks 
Harvard  University  was  welcoming,  with  open  arms,  1300 
teachers  of  an  alien  race,  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
vaguely  conscious  that  they  were  experiencing  great  things. 

The  undertaking  was  quixotic,  perhaps,  but  at  least  it  was 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  startle  people  out  of  a  comfortable 
apathy  and  set  them  to  criticising,  hindering, or  helping, accord¬ 
ing  to  their  several  dispositions.  At  all  events  it  had  possi¬ 
bilities  for  lasting  good  of  a  singular  character;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  were  to  be  surmounted  were  also  unique  as  well 
as  innumerable.  The  promoters  of  the  undertaking  had  an 
unfortunate  tendency  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
opportunity,  and  quite  to  overlook  the  seriousness  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  lay  in  the  way  of  even  a  moderately  successful 
outcome.  There  was  also,  of  course,  a  chorus  of  prophets  of 
evil  who,  seeing  little  in  the  undertaking  but  a  new  form  of 
Quixotism,  foretold  a  complete  failure  of  hop>es  and  plans. 
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Now  that  the  venture  is  completed  we  can,  perhaps,  form 
some  just  estimate  of  what  was  actually  accomplished,  and  in 
judging  of  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  which 
led  to  the  conception  of  a  scheme  so  unique. 

When  Mr.  Alexis  E.  Frye  was  appointed  by  President 
McKinley  to  be  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cuba,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  was  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  What 
little  system  had  been  in  vogue  under  the  Spanish  regime 
vanished  in  the  confusion  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent 
change  of  rulers ;  of  course  the  result  was  a  chaotic  state  which 
seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  Mr.  Frye,  however,  took  up  the 
work  with  courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  by  steady,  persistent 
effort,  unmindful  of  the  storm  of  abuse  which  was  let  loose 
upon  him,  overcame  opposition  and  created  a  well-ordered  and 
tolerably  efficient  system  of  free  education  for  the  whole  island 
of  Cuba.  At  the  close  of  six  months’  work  he  published  a  re¬ 
port,  stating  that  3379  schools  were  in  working  order,  with 
3500  teachers  and  8o,ocx)  scholars  in  attendance.  This  excel¬ 
lent  showing  turned  the  opposition  of  the  Cubans  into  a  cor¬ 
dial  appreciation  of  the  superintendent’s  efforts.  Above  all, 
he  won  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

Mr.  Frye,  however,  fully  appreciated  that  these  teachers, 
who  had  been  so  hastily  gathered  together,  and  upon  whom  the 
real  success  of  the  new  order  of  things  so  largely  depended, 
were  but  poorly  trained  for  their  task,  and  that  beside  provid¬ 
ing  instructors  for  the  youth  of  Cuba  he  must  provide  in  some 
way  for  the  instruction  of  these  same  instructors.  To  facili¬ 
tate  this  he  prepared  to  found  three  normal  schools,  but  in  the 
meantime,  long  before  a  new  race  of  teachers  could  be  trained, 
the  present  force  must  be  stimulated  and  helped. 

As  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  he  inserted  in  the  admir¬ 
able  code  of  school  laws  which  he  wrote,  and  the  Governor 
General  promulgated,  the  following  clause ; 

Paragraph  XXIII  of  Decree  226  of  December  6,  1899. 

“  Teachers  will  be  paid  monthly,  and  the  salary  will  con¬ 
tinue  during  vacation  as  well  as  actual  school  periods,  but  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  draw  the  salary  during  vacations 
teachers  must  employ  such  periods  in  attending  normal 
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schools,  teachers’  meetings  for  instruction,  or  in  following  other 
courses  of  instruction  approved  by,  the  superintendent  of 
schools.”  .  .  . 

The  salaries  paid  the  Cuban  teachers  are  very  large,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $35  to  $80  a  month,  so  that  the  vacation  salary  for 
three  months  is  a  considerable  item  to  the  instructors. 

Still,  the  facilities  for  summer  study  in  Cuba  are  very  inade¬ 
quate,  and  Mr.  Frye  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  twenty 
teachers  to  the  North  for  the  vacation.  He  found,  however, 
that  the  plan  failed  to  arouse  interest,  and  the  requisite  funds 
were  not  forthcoming. 

Then  it  occurred  to  the  superintendent  that,  tho  he  could 
awaken  but  little  interest  in  the  travels  of  twenty  Cuban 
teachers,  yet,  if  the  expedition  could  be  undertaken  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  attract  attention  by  its  very  audacity, 
the  scheme  could  be  carried  thru.  He  immediately  cabled  to 
President  Eliot  to  ask  whether  Harvard  University  would 
provide  instruction  for  1500  Cuban  teachers,  and  the  answer 
came  back  “  Yes.”  Then  Mr.  Frye  started  North  to  find  the 
necessary  sum  of  money.  Fortunately  President  Eliot  took 
up  the  cause  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  corporation  of  Harvard 
guaranteed  the  sum  of  $75,000  to  carry  the  work  thru.  A 
I)opular  subscription  was  started,  and  the  friends  and  alumni  of 
the  college  raised  a  sum  larger  than  the  amount  at  which  the 
e.xpenses  of  the  undertaking  were  estimated. 

Back  to  Cuba  went  Mr.  Frye,  and  began  to  marshal  his 
forces  for  the  trip  to  Cambridge.  Fourteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  two-fifths  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  island,  were  to 
go,  and  the  choice  of  the  favored  two-fifths  was  wisely  left  to 
the  teachers  themselves.  In  each  municipality  the  alcalde 
called  the  teachers  together,  placed  upon  the  list  of  those  who 
should  go  the  names  of  those  whom  the  teachers  had  chosen 
for  their  principals  but  a  short  time  before,  and  the  number 
which  was  still  lacking  to  complete  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
teaching  force  in  the  municipality  was  chosen  by  ballot  of  the 
assembled  instructors;  two-fifths  of  the  entire  number  so 
chosen  were  men  and  three-fifths  women. 
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The  work  of  transporting  the  rural  teachers  to  the  seaports 
was  quickly  accomplished,  and  after  the  entire  force  had  passed 
a  rigid  examination  by  the  health  officers,  the  fleet  of  trans¬ 
ports  which  the  War  Department  had  loaned  for  the  trips 
steamed  away,  and  on  June  30  the  first  of  the  teachers  were 
landed  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Charlestown.  Here  they  were 
met  by  their  hosts  and  conducted  to  Cambridge. 

The  task  of  settling  this  enormous  body  of  strangers  in  their 
new  homes  was  accomplished  with  a  facility  and  speed  which 
were  surprising.  Not  a  piece  of  baggage  was  lost,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  C.  Mann,  Harvard  '99,  upon  whose  shoulders  rested 
the  entire  management  of  the  business  side  of  the  expedition, 
fully  deserved  the  cordial  recognition  of  his  services  which  the 
president  of  the  university  expressed  in  his  letter  of  July  9. 
Mr.  Mann. was  assisted  by  sixty  or  more  young  men,  most  of 
them  undergraduates,  who  worked  thruout  the  summer  with 
a  zeal  and  intelligence  which  went  far  to  assure  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  for  which  Harvard  stood  sponsor. 

The  Cuban  men  were  lodged  in  the  college  dormitories 
within  the  yard,  and  the  women  were  placed  in  boarding  houses 
thruout  Cambridge,  within  convenient  walking  distance  of  the 
college.  The  two  great  dining  halls.  Memorial  and  Randall, 
were  thrown  open  to  the  teachers,  and  the  former  was  devoted 
to  the  women.  Each  gro.up  of  twenty  women  was  provided 
with  a  chaperon,  who  spoke  Spanish,  and  whose  duty  was  to 
exercise  a  discreet  control  over  her  charges  lest  their  first  taste 
of  American  freedom  should  lead  them  to  stray  in  untoward 
paths.  Five  Cuban  doctors  accompanied  the  expedition,  and 
devoted  almost  their  entire  time  to  looking  after  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  strangers.  Fortunately,  owing  to  wise  precau¬ 
tions,  there  was  but  little  illness. 

So,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  manager  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  uncommonly  successful.  It  ran  like  a  well- 
ordered  machine,  and  if  the  mere  accomplishment  of  the  task 
of  bringing  1500  Cubans  to  Cambridge  and  keeping  them 
there  in  comfort  for  six  weeks  had  been  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
enterprise,  it  would  have  been  a  triumphant  success. 

The  course  of  study  as  originally  planned  for  the  Cubans  by 
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President  Eliot  included  six  weeks’  instruction  in  history, 
geography,  and  English;  to  these  were  subsequently  added  a 
voluntary  course  of  four  weeks  in  kindergarten  for  the  women 
and  one  in  manual  training  under  the  sloyd  system  for  the 
men. 

Of  these  five  classes  the  least  successful  was  the  one  devoted 
to  history.  The  course  consisted  of  eighteen  lectures  upon 
American  history,  given  by  Mr.  I.  D.  M.  Ford  and  Assistant 
Professor  P.  B.  Marcou,  both  of  the  French  Department  of 
Harvard,  and  in  addition  ten  lectures  by  M.  W.  Gaspard  de 
Coligny  upon  the  history  and  development  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  From  the  first  the  visiting  teachers  took  but  little 
interest  in  the  course,  criticised  the  matter  as  well  as  the 
method  of  the  lectures,  and  found  fault  with  the  speakers’  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  their  native  tongue.  Indeed,  the  problem  of 
how  to  deal  with  people  speaking  a  strange  tongue  was  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  which  the  promoters  of  the  expedition 
were  called  upon  to  face,  and  it  was  never  satisfactorily 
settled. 

There  were  three  possible  methods  by  which  President  Eliot 
could  deal  with  the  problem  in  arranging  his  curriculum  :  First, 
to  choose  for  instructors  only  such  persons  as  could  speak 
Spanish;  the  obvious  objection  to  this  was  that  such  persons, 
possessed  of  any  great  degree  of  skill  in  teaching  and  able  to 
speak  such  Spanish  as  the  Cubans  from  all  parts  of  the  island 
could  readily  understand,  were  hard  to  find.  Second,  to  have 
lectures  written  in  English  by  well-known  professors,  and  these 
same  lectures  translated  into  Spanish  and  read  by  some  inter¬ 
preter,  Third,  to  have  some  English-speaking  instructor  de¬ 
liver  the  lecture  to  the  class,  an  interpreter  translating  it  into 
Spanish  sentence  by  sentence  as  the  speaker  proceeded.  With 
these  three  methods  before  him  President  Eliot  decided  not  to 
depend  on  any  one  of  them  alone,  but  to  use  all  three.  None 
of  them  proved  wholly  satisfactory,  as  was  to  be  expected. 

Great  things  were  expected  of  the  course  in  geography  in  the 
way  of  arousing  and  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  teachers, 
and  to  effect  this  purpose  the  course  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  to  consist  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Mark  S.  Jefferson,  assist- 
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ant  principal  of  the  Brockton  high  school,  and  the  second  of 
excursions  and  tours  afield.  The  work  of  the  course  was  really 
that  of  an  elementary  geological  class,  resembling  closely  the 
course  known  as  Geology  4,  which  Professor  Shaler  gives 
at  Harvard.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  rapid  study  of  common 
land  formations,  and  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  carried 
out  successfully,  great  stress  was  placed  upon  the  field  excur¬ 
sions.  It  was  these  field  e.xcursions,  however,  which  proved 
one  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  the  teachers. 

The  Cubans,  especially  the  women,  are  but  little  used  to  long 
car  rides  and  protracted  tramps  afoot,  and  to  be  dragged  forth 
from  Cambridge  three  times  a  week,  carried  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  there,  after  a  tiresome  walk,  to  be  lectured  upon  “  sand 
plains  ”  and  relics  of  the  glacial  period  was  almost  more  than 
they  could  endure.  Many  of  them  were  prostrated  with 
fatigue,  and  even  as  the  season  advanced  and  they  became  more 
accustomed  to  the  expeditions  and  felt  the  strain  of  a  life 
under  new  conditions  somewhat  less,  they  seemed  to  take  but 
little  interest  in  the  real  jnirpose  of  the  trips.  The  remarks  of 
the  lecturer  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
had  been  brought  out  to  observe  received  but  little  attention 
from  the  majority  of  them,  and  a  stray  baby  by  the  wayside 
was  enough  to  completely  demoralize  a  whole  party,  while  an 
oddity  in  the  way  of  fence  construction  has  been  known  to 
absorb  attention  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lecturer.  This 
lack  of  interest  and  total  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention 
which  the  Cubans  exhibited  was  more  in  evidence  on  these 
trips  than  anywhere  else,  but  in  reality  it  was  everywhere 
thruout  the  school ;  it  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  easy  to  see  that  in  spite  of  certain  more  or  less  unavoidable 
defects  in  the  school,  what  the  Cuban  teachers  lacked  was  not 
the  appliances  to  work  with,  but  the  inclination  to  work.  The 
trip  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  gigantic  picnic,  with  a  little 
study  thrown  in,  but  only  a  little.  Much  strenuousness  of  pur¬ 
pose  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  these  visitors,  but  the 
managers  of  the  school  soon  began  to  understand  that  the 
people  with  whom  they  were  dealing  were  nothing  but  grown¬ 
up  children.  This  childishness  was'  the  most  noticeable  feature 
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of  the  visitors’  character,  showing  itself  daily  in  a  total  failure 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  what  they  were  seeing,  a  momen¬ 
tary  gratitude  for  slight  favors  followed  by  petulance  when 
things  went  wrong,  a  heaping  up  of  flowery  phrases  of  thanks, 
and  a  complete  inability  to  appreciate  what  was  done  for  them 
in  a  hundred  directions  by  countless  persons.  A  trivial,  but 
very  striking  manifestation  of  this  spirit  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
English  classes  where  the  recitation  method  was  pursued. 
Here  the  spectacle  of  gray-haired  men  and  women  cheating  at 
every  opportunity  when  called  upon  to  recite,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  parcel  of  unwhipped  boys,  was  far  from  edifying. 
Even  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their  instructors 
failed  to  prevent  whispered  promptings  and  secret  peeps  into 
books,  and  a  written  exercise  if  done  outside  of  the  class  was 
rarely  the  work  of  the  Cuban  whose  name  was  signed  to  it. 
The  puerility  was  both  amusing  and  pathetic. 

The  six-weeks’  course  in  English  was  conducted  on  the 
recitation  method.  The  Cuban  teachers  were  divided  into  forty 
sections,  each  in  charge  of  a  Spanish-speaking  instructor  of 
the  same  sex  as  the  thirty  scholars  composing  it.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hills,  dean  of  Rollins  college.  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  had  the  gen¬ 
eral  oversight  of  the  work,  and  to  assist  him  there  were  forty 
assistants.  Harvard  and  Radcliflfe  undergraduates  for  the 
most  part. 

The  sections  were  graded  according  to  proficiency,  but  the 
number  who  could  speak  any  English  on  their  arrival  was 
very  small,  only  about  one  in  twenty.  The  question  of  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  text-books  proved  a  serious  one;  for  the  most 
part  two  were  used,  Ybarra’s  Spanish-English  conversation 
book,  and  a  little  primer  of  two  grades  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  called  Stepping  stones  to  learning, 
which  was  prepared  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  first  of 
these  books,  which  aims,  by  the  help  of  Spanish  on  one  side  of 
the  page  and  English  on  the  other,  at  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
vocabulary,  proved  too  difficult,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
primer  seemed  so  obviously  adapted  for  the  most  immature 
children  that  the  instructors  disliked  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
grown-up  teachers,  so  it  was  but  little  used.  Each  instructor 
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followed  his  own  method,  using  the  text-book  as  little  or  as 
much  as  he  chose. 

Each  section  recited  for  seventy-five  minutes  a  day,  divided 
into  two  periods,  one  of  thirty  and  the  other  of  forty-five 
minutes,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  impossible  to  retain  the 
attention  of  the  Cubans  for  a  longer  period  at  a  time.  The 
instructors  often  apj^eared  ridiculously  young,  and  the 
sight  of  a  Harvard  sophomore  teaching  a  class  of  elderly 
men,  many  of  whom  were  old  enough  to  be  his  grand¬ 
father,  often  struck  the  observer  as  amusing.  Yet  these 
young  people  did  excellent  work,  better  than  their  older 
associates,  and,  tho  of  course  painfully  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  often  managed  to  impart  something  of  their 
own  zeal  to  their  scholars,  and  in  this  the  Radcliffe  students 
excelled  the  Harvard  men.  Yet  here  again  the  lack  of 
application  prevented  rapid  advancement,  and  tho  most  of 
the  Cuban  teachers  were  desirous  to  learn  English,  and  very 
early  in  the  summer  discovered  the  value  of  private  tutoring 
and  availed  themselves  of  it,  yet  save  in  a  very  few  the  neces¬ 
sary  tenacity  of  purpose  was  lacking.  It  was  difficult  to  judge 
just  how  much  they  learned;  there  seemed  to  be  little  gain  in 
their  ability  to  use  the  language  in  the  affairs  of  everyday 
life,  but  our  tongue  is  a  difficult  one  to  learn  at  best,  and  six 
weeks  is  but  a  short  time. 

In  order  to  form  some  little  estimate  of  their  progress  I  re¬ 
quested  two  instructors  to  ask  their  scholars  to  write  them 
short  letters  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of  study,  and  from 
these  I  have  selected  four  which  are  neither  the  best  nor  the 
worst,  and  show  the  character  of  the  mistakes  into  which 
the  Cubans  are  apt  to  fall.  The  first  two  are  by  women  and 
were  written  in  the  class;  the  last  two  are  by  men,  and  were 
written  outside  the  schoolroom,  and  consequently  bear  traces 
of  aid  supplied  by  the  dictionary,  tho  this  was  strictly  against 
the  rule.  None  of  the  writers  had  ever  written  English  before, 
tho  all  could  read  it  with  some  fluency.  When  they  began 
their  lessons  none  of  them  had  a  vocabulary  of  over  fifty 
words. 
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Appreciate  teacher  : 

I  am  very  glad  to  write  you  this  letter  for  you  to  see  my  improveds. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  of  the  kindness  we  have  received  here. 

I  find  very  interesting  our  Geography  lessons.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
have  learned  many  things  about  the  estructure  of  the  earth. 

I  will  never  forget  your  English  lessons  and  when  I  will  be  in  Cuba  I 
always  remember  you. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  about  me  and  receive  the  love  of  your 
most  affectionate  pupil. 


My  dear  teacher  : 

I  am  very  glad  for  have  had  occasion  to  show  my  grateful  for  your 
lessons  which  had  advanced  me  very  much.  They  had  been  very  agreable 
to  me  and  I  will  carry  to  Cuba  a  very  lovely  remember  of  you  and  your 
lessons. 

I  want  to  tell  you  also  the  pleasure  that  I  have  been  in  my  stay  in  this 
land.  I  like  very  much  the  American  people  they  are  very  attentive  with 
us  and  I  have  a  very  good  remember  of  all  the  cities  I  have  visited. 

Your  lovely  pupil, 


Sir  teacher  : 

The  last  Saturday  I  went  to  a  excursion  to  Nantasket.  We  leave  here 
at  one  o’clock  and  went  to  the  wharf  there  we  took  a  boat  that  bring  us  to 
Nantasket  Island.  There  we  took  some  electric  cars  that  they  bring  us  to 
the  place  of  the  conference.  The  island  is  very  beautiful.  I  like  to  live 
there  very  much.  We  leave  at  five  o’clock  and  come  back  here  at  7.30  in 
the  evening. 

Your  affectionate  pupil, 


Respectable  sir  : 

The  excursion  to  Nantasket  on  last  Saturday,  was  the  most  charming  of 
all  to  me,  in  as  much  as  it  reminds  me  something  of  mi  beloved  country, 
the  shoares  of  Varadero,  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  Cuba. 

Also  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  groups  of  beautiful  American 
girls  who  kindly  asked  us,  as  a  souvenir,  to  write  our  names  on  their 
memoranda,  which  for  my  part  I  did  with  pleasure. 


The  course  in  kindergarten  for  women  was  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all.  The  kindergarten  is  practically  unknown 
in  Cuba,  and  the  two  hundred  teachers  who  attended  the  class 
seemed  to  be  genuinely  interested,  and  made  a  real  effort  to 
understand  the  spirit  in  which  such  work  must  be  carried  on. 

Miss  Laura  Fisher,  superintendent  of  kindergartens  in 
the  Boston  public  schools,  had  charge  of  the  course;  she 
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speaks  Spanish,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  Pro¬ 
fessor  de  Moreira,  head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  in  Boston  College,  to  act  as  interpreter.  With  the  aid 
of  ten  assistants,  all  kindergarten  teachers  of  experience,  the 
Cuban  women  were  taught  the  method  of  training  very  young 
children,  and  this  instruction  should  work  a  happy  change  in 
some  of  the  native  schools.  The  most  hopeful  sign  about  the 
work  was  the  fact  that  the  women  begged  that  the  course 
might  be  continued  thru  a  fifth  week,  and  offered  to  defray 
the  expenses  themselves.  The  sloyd  classes  were  not  as 
noticeably  successful,  but  many  of  the  men  seemed  interested 
in  the  work. 

Professor  Royce  prepared  two  valuable  lectures  on  “  Imita¬ 
tion  and  allied  processes  in  the  young,”  which  Professor  de 
Moreira  read  to  some  of  the  more  advanced.  The  librarian  of 
Harvard  College,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane,  read  two  lectures  on  “  Pub¬ 
lic  libraries,”  and  Mr.  L.  E.  C.  Moore  gave  three  talks  on 
“  American  public  schools.” 

To  supplement  the  teaching  there  were  countless  excursions 
to  industrial  establishments  such  as  a  publishing  house, 
and  historical  spots  like  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker 
Hill:  and  that  the  social  side  of  our  life  might  not  be 
lacking,  two  dances  a  week  were  given  the  Cubans  in  the 
Hemenway  gymnasium,  and  a  host  of  kind  friends  showered 
invitations  upon  them. 

The  Cuban  teacher’s  day  was  a  full  one.  An  English  class 
at  half-past  eight,  a  history  class  at  half-past  nine,  geography 
or  kindergarten  at  half-past  ten.  and  English  again  at  half¬ 
past  eleven,  an  excursion  or  a  shopping  trip  in  the  afternoon 
and  possibly  a  dance  or  reception  in  the  evening.  All  this  left 
but  little  time  for  home  study,  and  even  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions  the  untrained  can  acquire  but  little  in  forty 
days,  unless  possessed  of  a  very  determined  spirit. 

Unquestionably  the  actual  teaching  in  class  accomplished  but 
little.  The  distractions  of  a  new  life  under  strange  conditions 
and  an  attempt  to  do  too  many  things  during  the  short  period 
in  which  the  Cuban  teachers  were  at  Hars'ard  were  by  no 
means  conducive  to  study,  and  tho  upon  their  return  each 
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teacher  will  be  required  to  place  his  or  her  services  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  various  municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
to  their  comrades  who  remained  at  home  the  substance  of 
what  they  were  taught  in  Cambridge,  still  it  hardly  seems 
probable  that  their  smattering  of  English  and  vague  concep¬ 
tions  of  divers  lectures  will  remain  with  them  long  when  they 
are  once  more  back  among  their  old  surroundings. 

So  whatever  results  have  been  achieved  by  this  costly  expe¬ 
dition  must  come  from  the  increase  in  perception,  and  the 
change  of  the  point  of  view  and  widening  of  the  intellectual 
horizon  which  a  stay  among  new  people  tends  to  bring  about. 
Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  the  trip  has 
accomplished  in  this  way.  Something  has  been  achieved, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Cubans  themselves  toward  the  trip  and 
their  apparent  failure  to  appreciate  their  opportunities  make 
me  doubt  whether  the  good  accomplished  even  in  this  round¬ 
about  way  is  not  very  trifling. 

Several  of  the  visitors  were  negroes,  and  the  color  problem 
gave  the  managers  of  the  expedition  continual  trouble.  Such 
occurrences  as  the  refusal  of  a  class  of  women  to  allow  one  of 
their  number,  who  was  of  African  descent,  to  have  her  picture 
taken  with  a  group  of  her  classmates,  led  to  constant  friction 
of  a  trifling  sort. 

The  conduct  of  the  visitors  on  the  whole  gave  the  manage¬ 
ment  but  little  trouble.  The  women  of  the  party  were  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  men  in  every  way,  physically,  morally,  and  intel¬ 
lectually.  Indeed,  whatever  good  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
schools  of  Cuba  will  have  to  be  the  work  of  the  women ;  not 
much  can  be  expected  at  present  of  the  men.  As  Mr.  Frye, 
an  unbounded  optimist,  has  himself  said,  “  The  hope  of  Cuba 
is  not  in  her  men,  but  in  her  women.” 

Roger  Clapp 

■  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL  CHIL¬ 
DREN  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE 


The  decline  of  the  rural  school  and  the  consequent  need  of 
consolidation  have  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  It 
is  well  known  that  all  over  the  country  the  migration  of  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  toward  the  cities,  so  that  while  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  end  less  than  70  per  cent,  were  left  there. 

In  the  last  thirty-five  years  the  rural  population  of  New 
York  has  decreased  one-third.  Of  the  11,000  school  districts 
nearly  three  thousand,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  have  6  pupils 
or  less,  and  two-thirds  have  less  than  21.  Vermont  has 
153  schools  with  less  than  7  pupils  each.  Maine  has  1000 
with  less  than  13  pupils.  Wisconsin  has  183  with  less  than  6; 
858  others  with  less  than  1 1 ;  with  a  total  of  3222  with  less 
than  21. 

The  new  conditions  demand  new  adjustments.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  suggested  is  transportation  of  rural  school  pupils  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  what  the 
different  States  are  doing,  and  the  results  of  their  experiments. 
To  this  end  I  have  solicited  information  from  the  State  super¬ 
intendents  of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  from  many  of  the 
county  superintendents  and  township  trustees,  from  patrons 
whose  children  were  transported,  from  the  drivers  of  the 
teams,  from  the  principals  of  the  central  schools,  and  from  the 
transported  children. 

From  the  reports  received  it  appears  that  18  States  have  a 
law  allowing  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense,  and 
13  are  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  following  is 
the  list : 

Connecticut,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
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North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 

These  States  have  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

In  Maine  the  committee  may  transport  or  pay  the  board  of 
pupils  at  a  suitable  place  near  any  established  school.  Maine 
has  1000  schools  averaging  less  than  13  pupils  each.  “The 
fact  that  school  districts  have  been  abolished  or  that  the  school 
committee  has  suspended  schools  does  not  necessarily  entitle 
public  school  children  to  conveyance.” 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  laws  which  allow  the 
use  of  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  school  money  for  trans¬ 
portation  purposes,  and  in  Vermont  this  may  be  done  on  a 
written  application  from  ten  resident  taxpayers  to  transport 
scholars  who  reside  more  than  one  and  one-half  mile  from  the 
schoolhouse.  The  popularity  of  the  movement  in  Vermont 
may  be  judged  from  the  State  superintendent’s  report  that 
“  within  the  past  ten  years  the  amount  expended  for  transpor¬ 
tation  has  increased  over  400  per  cent.” 

The  condition  of  the  rural  schools  and  the  matter  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  Massachusetts  is  the  subject  of  a  special  report  by 
G.  T.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  From  this  we  learn  that  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  in 
1869  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  public 
schools.  The  first  town  to  take  advantage  of  this  was  Quincy 
— closing  two  schools  in  1874. 

In  1889  Agent  G.  A.  Walton  found  that  the  cost  of  educating 
pupils  in  some  small  schools  was  $50  each,  while  in  schools  of 
25  pupils  the  cost  was  $10  each. 

The  growth  of  conveyance  in  Massachusetts  is  shown  by  the 
increased  expenditure,  $22,000  in  1889-90;  $30,000  in  1890- 
91;  $50,000  in  1892-93;  $91,000  in  1895-96;  $123,000  in 
1897-98,  and  $124,409  in  1898-99. 

To  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling  in  Massachusetts  Agent 
Fletcher  in  preparing  his  report  sent  circulars  of  inquiry  to 
each  city  and  town  in  the  State.  About  200  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived.  representing  all  the  different  conditions.  From  this 
report  I  select  a  few  points.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
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towns  report  changes  in  population  aflfecting  school  condi¬ 
tions. 

One  town  reports  cost  of  schooling  in  small  school  $46.82 
per  year,  $16.30  in  central  building.  One  district  formerly 
had  60  to  80  pupils,  now  13.  Many  towns  have  gained  in  the 
villages  as  much  as  they  have  lost  in  the  country.  “  Within 
ten  years  229  towns  have  practically  abandoned  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  district  school  and  in  its  place  have  established  central 
graded  schools.” 

One  superintendent  reports  favorable  results  after  18  years 
of  trial.  Less  sickness  among  transported  children,  and  a 
saving  of  $600  annually.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  towns  raise 
money  by  specific  appropriation,  separate  from  the  regular 
school  fund;  40  per  cent,  make  the  regular  school  tax  cover  the 
cost  of  conveyance.  Fifty  per  cent,  convey  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  ;  in  the  other  towns  the  children  walk  to  some  designated 
point,  except  in  some  cases  the  carriage  goes  to  each  home  in 
stormy  weather.  In  some  cases  conveyance  is  furnished  only 
in  winter  or  stormy  weather.  Sometimes  the  children  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  school  but  not  from  it  except  in  stormy  weather.” 

As  to  what  is  to  be  construed  as  a  reasonable  distance  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Age,  strength,  sex,  nature  of 
the  road,  amount  of  money,  and  disposition  of  the  committee 
seem  to  be  determining  factors. 

The  weight  of  opinion  in  the  Massachusetts  report  is  decid¬ 
edly  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  transportation.  Frank  A. 
Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  in 
a  letter  dated  November  15,  says:  ”  The  increase  from  $22,000 
ten  years  ago  to  $127,000  at  the  present  time  measures,  I  think, 
in  a  trustworthy  way  the  growth  of  the  policy  of  consolidating 
public  schools  in  our  rural  towns  and  transporting  children  to 
stronger  central  schools.” 

Rhode  Island  has  a  law,  and  is  transporting.  Emphasis  is 
here  laid  upon  the  increased  attendance;  two  schools  having 
together  graduated  10  pupils  in  two  years,  and  after  consolida¬ 
tion,  16  pupils  in  one  year,  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  those  who  remained  thru  the  upper  grades. 

In  Connecticut  the  law  authorizes  the  school  visitors  to  close 
small  schools  and  unite  them  with  the  schools  of  adjoining  dis- 
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tricts.  The  Connecticut  report  for  1899  gives  the  number  of 
schools  closed  as  84.  Number  of  children  transported  849. 
Approximate  cost  $12,000.  The  children  are  mostly  conveyed 
the  whole  distance.  Sometimes  they  gather  at  the  old  school- 
house,  or  at  some  convenient  point  from  which  the  team  starts. 
In  some  cases  all  who  live  more  than  a  mile  away,  or  some  other 
fixed  distance,  are  carried  without  regard  to  distance.  Some¬ 
times  the  town  owns  the  vehicle  and  hires  the  driver.  In  one 
town  a  sum  per  day,  depending  upon  attendance,  was  paid  to 
parents.  In  one  town  $20  per  term,  for  each  family  or  group 
of  children,  was  allowed,  and  deduction  made  for  absence.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  attendance  was  good  in  such  cases.  The 
expense  is  less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools.  One  town 
e.xpending  $292  effects  a  saving  of  $300  yearly.  The  vehicles 
are  covered  and  made  comfortable  by  blankets  and  rugs.  In 
all  cases  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  driver  should 
be  selected  with  much  care. 

In  Connecticut  the  amount  expended  runs  from  $10  per  year 
in  the  town  of  Bozrah  to  $1380  in  Windham.  Ashford  pays  a 
family  or  group  of  children  living  two  or  more  miles  from 
school  $20  per  full  term.  They  pay  the  same  whether  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  carried  or  not.  Under  those  conditions  the  children 
become  quite  robust  and  able  to  walk. 

In  only  one  case  in  Connecticut  was  the  cost  increased.  The 
report  says:  “  Transportation  is  a  success.” 

New  York  has  a  law,  and  last  year  annulled  82  districts. 
Two  hundred  contracts  have  been  filed  during  the  present  year, 
and  State  superintendent  Skinner  thinks  300  will  be  before  the 
year  is  over.  Pupils  conveyed  are  not  enumerated  separately, 
so  there  are  no  statistics  showing  number  of  pupils  conveyed. 
Contracts  were  first  made  in  1896.  Twenty-seven  in  all. 
The  increase  to  over  200  this  year  shows  the  system  to  be  very 
popular  wherever  tried.  Transportation  is  also  practiced  in 
Greater  New  York. 

New  Jersey  has  a  law,  and  a  few  districts  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege  of  transporting,  but  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  it  is  spreading,  and  it  is  probable  that  next  year  more 
districts  will  fall  in  line. 
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Pennsylvania  has  a  law  providing  that  transportation  may 
be  done  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  cost  before  closing  the 
school. 

Here,  as  in  several  other  States,  statistics  on  the  subject  do 
not  seem  to  be  available,  the  school  boards  not  being  required 
to  specify  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  conveyance. 
And  from  no  State  was  it  possible  to  obtain  the  number  of 
pupils  transported. 

The  Southern  States  are  beginning  to  stir  in  this  matter. 
The  State  superintendent  of  South  Carolina  believes  in  con¬ 
solidation,  and  is  looking  up  the  system. 

State  superintendent  J.  V.  Calhoun  of  Louisiana  says:  “We 
are  advanced  only  so  far  as  talking  about  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  and  transportation  of  pupils.  We  are  doing  something, 
but  we  need  to  convince,  and  then  find  funds.” 

Florida  reports  two  counties  instituting  the  plan  of  trans¬ 
porting  children.  From  one  of  these.  Citrus,  I  learn  that  they 
are  transporting  three  small  schools  four  to  six  miles,  20  pupils, 
at  $1.50  per  pupil  per  month.  The  plan  is  growing  in  popular 
favor  and  they  expect  to  do  more  next  year.  A  copy  of  the 
notice  to  bidders  specifies  a  vehicle  of  sufficient  capacity,  neces¬ 
sary  umbrellas,  wraps,  etc.,  to  keep  the  children  comfortable,  a 
good  and  reliable  horse,  and  driver  who  is  trustworthy  and 
who  shall  have  control  of  all  the  children — said  driver  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction;  to  deliver  the 
pupils  between  8  and  8.40,  and  return  them,  leaving  at  4.05,  and 
to  give  a  $100  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  work. 
The  teacher  of  the  central  school  is  required  to  make  out  a 
monthly  report  registering  the  arrival  and  departure  for  each 
day,  dates  and  causes  of  failure,  and  if  there  is  any  complaint, 
report  it  promptly  by  letter. 

Duval  County,  Fla.,  is  transporting  176  pupils  at  $303  per 
month,  having  closed  14  schools.  They  began  with  two 
schools  two  years  ago,  and  the  plan  has  been  very  popular. 
Extra  teachers  hired  cost  $448,  for  what  had  before  cost  $490 
per  month,  thus  saving  $42  per  month.  Schools  of  three 
teachers  and  eight-year  grades  were  formed.  They  are  plan- 
ning  now  to  reduce  45  schools  to  15.  The  superintendent  says. 
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“  We  furnish  wagonettes  carrying  8,  12,  and  16  passengers,  so 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  farmers  to  furnish  teams  and 
harness;  this  is  an  improvement  over  other  ways.” 

One  of  the  most  noted  examples  is  found  in  Kingsville,  O., 
a  report  of  which  was  published  in  the  Arena  for  July,  1889. 
The  Kingsville  experiment  was  made  possible  by  a  special 
act  of  the  legislature  passed  for  the  benefit  of  this  one  town. 
This  bill  enacted  that  any  township  which  by  the  census  of 
1890  had  a  population  of  not  less  than  1710,  nor  more  than 
1715,  might  appropriate  funds  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  in 
subdistricts.  The  law  was  based  specifically  upon  the  rate  of 
population  of  Kingsville,  and  was  so  worded  to  gain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  legislators  from  other  sections  of  the  State,  who  were 
attached  to  the  old  plan,  but  who  would  not  object  to  the  object 
lesson.  The  residents  of  Kingsville  have  realized  their  fondest 
hopes.  The  average  attendance  has  much  increased,  and 
better  schools  have  been  provided.  Fifty  pupils  have  been 
conveyed,  and  the  annual  cost  of  tuition  has  been  reduced  from 
$22.75  to  $12.25  pupil-  The  plan  enabled  the  Kingsville 
school  to  open  a  new  room  and  supply  another  teacher  to  the 
central  school,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  grades  in  a  room. 
The  daily  attendance  has  increased  from  50  to  90  per  cent., 
thus  increasing  the  return  from  the  school  fund  invested. 
Over  a  thousand  dollars  was  saved  in  Kingsville  in  three  years. 

The  law  has  since  been  made  general  in  Ohio,  and  is  every¬ 
where  proving  satisfactory.  Other  townships  in  Ohio  have 
followed  the  lead  of  Kingsville.  One  county,  Madison,  re¬ 
ports  a  decrease  of  tuition  from  $16  per  year  to  $10.48  on  basis 
of  total  enrollment,  and  from  $26.06  to  $16.07  on  the  basis  of 
average  attendance.  But  the  item  of  cost  is  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  The  larger  attendance,  more  regular  attendance, 
better  schoolhouses,  better  teachers,  and  the  greater  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  numbers  bring  are  most  important. 

In  another  Ohio  place  circles  are  drawn  around  the  school- 
house  one  mile  and  two  miles  distant.  Pupils  inside  the  first 
circle  receive  no  public  aid.  Pupils  between  the  two  circles 
receive  $i  per  month,  and  pupils  outside  the  two-mile  circle 
receive  $3  per  month,  and  furnish  their  own  transportation. 
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From  the  State  superintendent  of  Indiana  I  received  the 
names  of  six  township  trustees  who  are  transporting  children. 
The  work  is  not  yet  general  enough  to  have  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  gathered.  From  these  trustees  I  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  and  opinions : 

One  trustee  from  Richmond  reports  100  children  trans¬ 
ported  from  two  to  four  miles  at  a  cost  of  $527.25,  or  $5.25  per 
pupil.  This  man  reports  that  there  was  at  first  opposition  to 
the  plan,  but  that  now  there  is  very  little. 

From  Henry  County,  Ind.,  the  “  trustee  ”  of  New  Lisbon 
reports :  “  We  insist  on  the  very  best  hack  service  that  can  be 
had,  good  wagons  with  springs,  weather-proof  top,  door  at 
rear  and  window  to  admit  light,  cushioned  seats  and  back; 
carpet  on  the  floor,  and  four  heavy  lap  robes.  Heaters  could 
be  used,  but  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  them.  Good 
teams  are  essential.  All  our  roads  are  graveled,  and  the  hacks 
run  on  schedule  time  as  closely  as  a  railway  train.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  employ  the  very  best  men  I  can  find  to  drive  and  care 
for  the  children.”  This  man  transports  about  40  children 
from  two  to  four  miles  with  two  hack  lines  at  $3  a  day  for 
both.  He  reports  that  there  was  some  opposition  at  first,  but 
almost  none  now.  By  this  plan  two  schools  costing  together 
$6  per  day  are  dispensed  w’ith,  so  the  saving  is  $3  a  day. 
Four-fifths  of  a  cent  a  mile  is  the  average  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

To  the  patrons  of  this  school  I  sent  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  your  property  injured  by  the  closing  of  the  school  and 
transporting  of  the  children  ?  Most  of  the  answers  are  in  the 
negative,  but  two  say  the  property  is  injured,  tho  one  of  these 
says,  ”  The  system  of  central  schools  is  all  O.  K.,  if  properly 
conducted.  This  is  the  eighth  year  for  central  schools,  and  it 
has  been  a  success.” 

2.  Do  the  children  suffer  in  health?  The  answers  are  in¬ 
variably,  “  No.” 

3.  Is  the  close  association  of  children  in  the  carriages  worse 
than  when  they  were  scattered  along  the  road  ?  The  answers 
are  again,  mostly,  “  No.”  One,  a  woman,  answers  that  she 
does  not  think  the  close  association  so  bad  as  along  the  road,  if 
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a  proper  person  is  chosen  as  a  driver.  One  patron  says, 
“  The  control  of  the  children  has  caused  us  more  trouble  than 
anything  else,”  and  he  suggests  that  the  driver  should  make 
the  children  behave,  and  that  the  first  one  in  should  pass  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  carriage,  and  thus  avoid  stepping  on  toes. 
Perhaps,  by  the  time  the  plan  has  been  running  as  long  as 
street  cars,  this  will  be  done.  Reports  say  some  drivers  get 
along  very  well,  others  do  not.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
teachers.  One  thinks  they  are  much  better  off  with  someone 
to  look  after  them. 

4.  Does  the  eating  of  cold  dinners  affect  the  question  much  ? 
Answer:  “  No;  they  ate  cold  dinners  before  the  schools  were 
consolidated.” 

5.  Is  the  all-day  absence  from  home  objectionable?  An¬ 
swer  :  “  This  is  just  the  same  as  before.” 

6.  What  else  have  you  to  say  for  or  against  the  plan  ?  An¬ 
swers  to  this  will  be  given  in  the  summary. 

Other  places  in  Indiana  report  as  follows:  Crawfordsville, 
transporting  10  pupils,  saves  $184  annually.  In  another  place 
2  of  7  schools  have  been  closed.  In  another  place  20 
children  are  transported  for  $1.45  per  day.  Another  reports 
the  cost  of  transporting  10  children  two  miles,  $96  for  a  term 
of  six  months,  one-half  cent  a  mile  for  the  distance  actually 
conveyed.  One  driver  reports  that  he  makes  a  15-mile  trip 
daily,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  managing  the  children. 

In  Illinois  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject,  but  some  county 
superintendents  are  agitating  the  subject.  O.  J.  Kern  of  Win¬ 
nebago  County  has  published  in  pamphlet  form  one  of  the  best 
articles  on  the  subject. 

Wisconsin  has  a  law  that  permits  the  use  of  school  money  to 
transport  pupils  living  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  school, 
by  the  nearest  traveled  road.  But  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
there  is  no  organized  transportation  of  pupils,  tho  three  coun¬ 
ties  are  contemplating  it,  viz.,  Kewaunee,  Dane,  and  Rock. 

The  school  law  of  Iowa  authorizes  |he  contracting  with  other 
townships  or  independent  districts  for  the  instruction  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  at  an  unreasonable  distance  from  their  own 
school;  and  where  there  will  be  a  saving  of  expense,  or  in- 
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creased  advantage  to  the  children,  the  board  may  arrange  for 
transportation  of  any  child  to  and  from  school. 

In  Win'nebago  County  the  plan  is  conducted  on  the  largest 
scale  of  any  Iowa  place. 

Number  of  children  conveyed,  49.  Distance  two  and  one- 
half  miles. 

Number  of  teams  used,  4.  Cost  of  team  and  driver,  $25  per 
month. 

Number  of  schools  closed,  4;  6  ne.xt  year. 

Plan  has  been  in  operation  three  years. 

Estimated  saving,  $486  per  year.  Two-thirds  cent  a  mile. 

Forest  City  transports  15  pupils  at  $1.50  each  per  month, 
an  average  distance  of  4  miles ;  cost  three-tenths  cent  per  mile. 

Baldwin,  la.,  transports  12  pupils  one  and  one-half  mile 
at  an  estimated  saving  of  $i  i  per  month.  “  Pupils  meet  at  the 
old  schoolhouse,  and  are  left  at  the  old  schoolhouse  at  night. 
If  pupil  is  not  on  time  he  is  left.  Only  one  has  been  left,  and 
he  has  not  missed  twice.  Result  is,  pupils  are  never  tardy  and 
attendance  is  very  regular.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  pupils 
in  town,  so  there  is  no  extra  expense  except  transportation.” 
As  far  as  the  State  superintendent  knows,  citizens,  teachers,  and 
pupils  are  pleased. 

There  is  in  Iowa  233  districts  or  subdistricts  maintaining 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  6,  and  2500 
with  less  than  1 1.  Fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  independent  and 
78  per  cent,  of  the  subdistricts  have  20  or  less.  Three-fifths 
of  the  pupils  are  in  ungraded  schools. 

North  Dakota  has  a  law,  first  in  operation  in  July,  1899,  that 
pupils  two  and  one-half  miles  away  may  be  transported. 

South  Dakota  has  a  law,  and  many  are  about  convinced  that 
where  pupils  live  three  or  four  miles  away  they  could  have 
better  schools  at  less  cost  by  conveying  to  central  schools.  I 
was  informed  that  transportation  has  been  begun,  but  have 
been  unable  to  learn  particulars  or  localities. 

The  last  legislature  of  Kansas  passed  a  law  providing  that 
where  pupils  reside  three  or  more  miles  from  the  schoolhouse 
district  boards  shall  pay  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  a  sum  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  day,  for  a  period  of  not 
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more  than  100  days,  for  conveying  such  pupils  to  and  from 
school.  A  fresh  inquiry  failed  to  elicit  information  that  ad¬ 
vantage  is  being  taken  of  this  law. 

Nebraska  has  a  law,  and  is  working  under  it  in  several  places, 
notably  Fremont  and  Lincoln.  One  district  reports  a  saving 
of  $70  a  month. 

In  addition  to  the  law  providing  transportation,  Nebraska 
provides  that  a  district  may  contract  with  a  neighboring  dis¬ 
trict  for  instruction  of  pupils,  and  may  transport  its  pupils  to 
such  district  without  forfeiting  its  right  to  share  in  the  State 
apportionment  of  school  fund.  The  State  superintendent  says : 
“  Best  of  all  is,  the  pupils  are  better  taught.” 

But  not  alone  in  this  country  is  this  consolidation  of  schools 
and  conveyance  being  inaugurated.  In  Victoria,  Australia, 
241  schools  were  last  year  closed,  making  a  saving  of  £14,170 
per  annum.  The  attendance  is  so  regular  and  the  system  so 
popular  that  applications  are  constantly  made  for  its  extension. 
A  reasonable  excuse  in  Victoria  for  non-attendance  upon  public 
school  is  that  the  distance  is : 

Two  miles  for  a  nine-year  old  child;  two  and  one-half  miles 
for  nine-  to  twelve-year-old  child,  and  three  miles  for  a  child 
over  twelve  years  of  age. 

Victoria  is  a  little  larger  than  Wisconsin,  with  about  half  its 
population,  one-half  of  which  is  rural. 

SUMMARY 

From  the  reports,  both  printed  and  written,  I  gather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  advantages  accruing  from  the  plan  of 
transportation  of  rural  schoolchildren  at  public  expense : 

1.  The  health  of  the  children  is  better,  the  children  being 
less  exposed  to  stormy  weather,  and  avoiding  sitting  in  damp 
clothing. 

2.  Attendance  is  from  50  to  150  per  cent,  greater,  more 
regular,  and  of  longer  continuance,  and  there  is  neither  tardi¬ 
ness  nor  truancy. 

3.  Fewer  teachers  are  required,  so  better  teachers  may  be 
secured  and  better  wages  paid. 
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4.  Pupils  work  in  graded  schools,  and  both  teachers  and 
pupils  are  under  systematic  and  closer  supervision. 

5.  Pupils  are  in  better  schoolhouses,  where  there  is  better 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating,  and  more  appliances  of  all 
kinds. 

6.  Better  opportunity  is  afforded  for  special  work  in  music, 
drawing,  etc. 

7.  Cost  in  nearly  all  cases  is  reduced.  Under  this  is  in¬ 
cluded  cost  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  apparatus, 
furniture,  and  tuition. 

8.  School  year  is  often  much  longer. 

9.  Pupils  are  benefited  by  widened  circle  of  acquaintance 
and  the  culture  resulting  therefrom. 

10.  The  whole  community  is  drawn  together. 

11.  Public  barges  used  for  children  in  the  daytime  may  be 
used  to  transport  their  parents  to  public  gatherings  in  the  even¬ 
ings,  to  lecture  courses,  etc. 

12.  Transportation  makes  possible  the  distribution  of  mail 
thruout  the  whole  township  daily. 

13.  Finally,  by  transportation  the  farm  again  as  of  old  be¬ 
comes  the  ideal  place  in  which  to  bring  up  children,  enabling 
them  to  secure  the  advantages  of  centers  of  population  and 
spend  their  evenings  and  holiday  time  in  the  country  in  con¬ 
tact  with  nature  and  plwty  of  work,  instead  of  idly  loafing 
about  town. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  revolution.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  concentration  has  touched  our  farming,  our  manu¬ 
facturing,  our  mining,  and  our  commerce.  The  changes  in 
industrial  and  social  conditions  make  necessary  similar  changes 
in  educational  affairs.  Not  only  for  the  saving  of  expense, 
but  for  the  better  quality  of  the  work,  must  we  bring  our  pupils 
together.  No  manufacturing  business  could  endure  a  year 
run  on  a  plan  so  extravagant  as  the  district  system  of  little 
schools. 

A.  A.  Upham 

State  Normal  School, 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


IV 


PRINCIPALS’  REPORTS  ON  TEACHERS^ 

It  should  never  happen  that  a  teacher  be  reported  for 
faulty  or  inefficient  work  except  the  teacher  had  been  com¬ 
municated  with,  by  the  principal,  at  the  time  when  the 
mistake  or  defect  was  noticed,  and  had  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  setting  it  right.  A  report  on  inefficiency  is  a 
statement  of  the  trouble  existing,  but  not  a  cure  for  it; 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  principal’s  power  to  educate  his 
teachers  and  to  bring  them  up  to  a  standard  of  efficiency. 
No  teacher  is  ever  placed  on  the  list  without  having  finished 
a  high-  and  normal-school  course,  and  a  year’s  apprentice 
teaching  in  a  school.  No  one  receives  a  diploma,  unless  the 
principal  with  whom  she  has  taught  for  a  year  certifies  that 
she  is  capable.  Moreover,  no  teacher  is  ever  appointed  in 
our  city  without  the  principal’s  written  recommendation  and 
after  a  long  trial  in  his  school.  With  these  precautions  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  continue  the  corps  of  teachers  of  a 
school  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
absolute  duty  of  a  principal  to  place  the  children’s  interest 
above  all  other  considerations.  This  means  that  when  any 
case  of  inefficiency  exists  in  a  school,  notwithstanding  all 
y  efforts  at  improvement,  there  must  be  the  unhesitating  moral 
courage  to  report  such  fact  until  it  is  remedied.  This  may  be 
a  disagreeable  duty,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
whole  system  of  public  schools  that  it  should  be  performed 
fearlessly.  A  heavy  responsibility  would  be  incurred  by  the 
principal  failing  to  do  his  duty  in  this  connection.  No  con¬ 
sideration  of  personal  friendship  or  esteem,  no  fear  of  dis¬ 
pleasing,  can  be  an  excuse  for  allowing  the  time  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  wasted  by  poor  instruction  and  guidance.  Every 

'  From  the  Annual  Report  for  1898,  of  Superintendent  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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principal  must,  in  this  respect  as  in  others,  be  ready  to  assume 
the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  his  position.  It  cannot 
be  shifted. 

It  is  self-evident  that  such  reports  of  inefficiency,  when 
tendered  as  the  principal’s  final  verdict  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
should  have  been  preceded  by  frequent  and  frank  conversa¬ 
tions  with  such  teacher,  in  which  her  shortcomings  in  instruc¬ 
tion  and  discipline  or  management  are  frankly  and  courte¬ 
ously  pointed  out,  and  every  help  extended,  to  correct  the 
defect. 

Cases  of  absolute  inefficiency  cannot  be  tolerated  where 
the  interest  of  the  child  is  the  highest  law.  In  this  class  must 
be  included  all  those  cases  of  inefficiency  where  the  possible 
cure  is  so  slow  and  uncertain  that  the  children  would  suffer 
by  the  attempt. 

Natural  talent  in  teaching  is  important,  yet  it  is  not  all  that 
is  necessary  for  success.  Efficient  teachers  are  the  result  of 
natural  talent,  aided  by  training  and  experience.  Natural 
talent  enhances  the  effect  of  professional  training,  but  it  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for  it  nor  take  the  place  of  experience. 
While  talent  and  aptitude  for  teaching  are  likely  to  show 
themselves  sometimes  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  teacher’s 
career,  they  do  not  do  so  always.  They  may  appear  later, 
and  then  be  of  all  the  more  force.  A  teacher’s  inefficiency 
may  not  at  all  be  an  indication  of  lack  of  natural  gifts,  but  be 
solely  the  result  of  inexperience,  and  where  this  is  the  case, 
a  short  time  and  patient,  sympathetic  environment  will  rem¬ 
edy  it. 

Inefficiency  may  be  absolute  or  relative.  Absolute  ineffi¬ 
ciency  is  that  which  cannot  be  cured,  and  whose  presence  in  a 
school,  after  sufficient  trial,  it  would  be  wrong  to  endure. 
Relative  inefficiency  is  that  which  the  teacher’s  own  efforts 
toward  self-improvement,  a  short  time  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  wise  guidance  of  a  principal  may  remedy.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  physical  as  well  as  ethical  defects 
which  no  training,  no  patience  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  no 
help  extended,  no  frankness  of  criticism  can  change,  or  even 
mitigate.  To  mention  a  not  infrequent  class  of  cases:  defects 
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of  eye-sight  or  hearing,  slight  at  the  beginning,  may  possibly 
become  so  great  as  to  unfit  the  teacher  for  adequate  service. 
In  accordance  with  our  highest  professional  principle, 
namely,  that  the  child’s  interest  is  the  supreme  law,  when¬ 
ever  such  ailment  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  interfere  seri¬ 
ously  with  instruction  or  discipline,  it  constitutes  absolute  in¬ 
efficiency  and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  conscientious 
teacher  who  is  so  afflicted  to  continue  in  her  position.  Her 
principal  may  feel  the  greatest  sorrow,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  children  he  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility  of  reporting 
such  inefficiency. 

Teachers  should  be  judged  by  their  competency,  not  their 
age.  Old  age  in  itself  is  no  proof  of  inefficiency.  Some  of 
our  oldest  teachers  are  at  the  same  time  our  best.  Age  seems 
to  have  ripened  their  best  power,  and  their  work  is  without 
reproach.  They  still  stand  in  the  first  ranks  of  excellence, 
and  show  no  abatement  of  their  rare  skill  and  vigor. 

Where  old  age  is  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  power  that 
prevents  the  competent  performance  of  essential  duties  it  may 
necessitate  the  resignation  of  a  teacher  whose  long  and  valued 
service  in  the  public  schools  makes  everybody  regret  that  she 
finds  such  a  course  necessary,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
children’s  interest  must  be  guarded,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  recourse.  Such  cases  are  especially  hard  to  deal  with. 
The  meager  salary  of  the  position  may  have  made  the  pru¬ 
dential  saving  of  a  competency  for  old  age  impossible,  or  sick¬ 
ness  and  reverses  may  have  swept  it  away.  Generations  of 
old  pupils  that  have  passed  thru  her  room  and  now  oc¬ 
cupy  honored  places  in  the  world,  look  back  upon  their  old 
teacher’s  influence  on  their  lives  with  grateful  reverence  and 
almost  filial  affection.  When  such  a  teacher,  who  occupies 
a  place  as  dear  almost  as  the  parent’s  in  the  memory  and  heart 
of  a  large  part  of  the  community,  becomes  superannuated, 
and  her  resignation,  tendered  in  the  interest  of  the  children, 
leaves  her  destitute  and  dependent  on  charity  during  the  last 
days  of  a  long  and  useful  life  of  public  service,  such  case  will 
be  looked  upon  by  the  citizen  with  pathetic  interest.  In  this 
respect  the  practical  establishment  of  a  teachers’  annuity  or 
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pension  scheme  would  offer  a  humane  solution  of  which  the 
community  would  probably  approve. 

A  kind  of  absolute  inefficiency  which  does  not  have  the 
claim  on  sympathy  that  is  due  to  old  age  or  physical  ailment, 
is  the  habitual,  morose  disposition  which  leads  to  unkind  and 
unsympathetic  treatment  of  the  children.  Objectionable 
habits  of  life,  or  qualities  of  character  and  disposition  that  set 
a  bad  example  to  childhood  must  also  be  enumerated 
among  the  conditions  that  constitute  absolute  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  A  lack  of  natural  talent  to  impart  knowledge 
or  the  inability  to  control  children,  which  time,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  assistance  do  not  seem  speedily  to  im¬ 
prove,  must  also  be  considered  as  elements  of  abso¬ 
lute  inefficiency.  The  school  can  tolerate  relative  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  such  cases  only  where  there  is  the  probability  of 
speedy  and  permanent  improvement.  Inefficiency  may  re¬ 
sult  from  absence  of  ordinary  business  capacity,  such  as  the 
ability  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  in  school 
work  and  records;  but  these  business  qualities  are  largely  mat¬ 
ters  of  education,  and  may  be  acquired  whenever  there  is  a 
modicum  of  talent  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  There  are 
also  the  absolute  demands  which  the  interest  of  the  public 
schools  as  an  organization  impose;  willing  co-operation  with 
others,  and  ready  subordination  to  constituted  authority. 

If  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  teacher’s  duties  has 
served  any  purpose,  it  must  have  shown  that  the  teacher’s 
duties  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  that  there  is  no  one 
who  can  possibly  attain  absolute  perfection  in  all  directions  of 
professional  work.  There  is  no  teacher  living  who  does  not 
fall  short  of  perfection  in  some  way,  and  who  is  not,  in  certain 
directions,  less  efficient  than  in  others.  There  never  has  been 
a  system  of  schools,  and  there  never  will  be  one,  that  is  not 
taught  by  teachers  differing  in  talent  and  in  degrees  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  various  directions.  The  varieties  and  limitations 
of  natural  talent  found  in  a  numerous  body  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  their  various  stages  of  growing  experience,  consti¬ 
tute  in  itself  degrees  of  relative  efficiency  and  inefficiency 
which  are  unavoidable  conditions  in  every  system  of  schools, 
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that  cannot  be  eliminated.  With  a  growing  teacher,  the  work 
which  she  did  at  the  beginning  of  her  career,  promising  as  it 
may  have  been,  appears  inefficient  when  compared  with  the 
skill  and  power  displayed  in  her  teaching  in  later  years. 
Even  with  the  best  teacher,  one  day’s  work  is  not  always  as 
efficient  and  satisfactory  as  another’s;  in  years  of  efficiency 
there  are  always  days  of  relative  inefficiency  when,  in  the  deal¬ 
ing  with  pupils  or  in  the  presentation  of  topics  of  instruction, 
the  teacher  herself  is  severely  dissatisfied  with  her  work. 
This  consideration  suggests  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  judge 
a  teacher’s  work  adversely  on  the  sole  basis  of  a  single  or  an 
occasional  visit  to  her  room.  The  average  professional  life 
of  the  American  teacher  is  short;  it  lasts,  in  our  city,  perhaps 
eight  years,  and  every  large  system  of  schools  is  compelled  by 
necessity  to  educate  its  own  teachers.  There  should  be  no 
impatience  or  unreasonable  complaint  about  the  relative  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  young  talent  in  its  earnest  struggle  to  attain 
efficiency;  in  every  case  the  road  to  perfection  in  its  early 
stage  starts  from  imperfection. 

A  young  teacher’s  professional  immaturity  may  make  her 
work  seem  inefficient  compared  with  the  work  of  one  who  is 
more  experienced;  even  when  an  older  teacher,  thru  a 
transfer  to  another  school,  changes  the  grade  of  children 
whom  she  has  to  teach,  her  instruction  may  be  less  efficient 
at  the  beginning,  on  account  of  the  newness  of  the  work,  than 
later,  when  she  has  gained  the  needful  special  experience.  A 
casual  visitor’s  justifiable,  but  incorrect,  verdict  in  this  and 
similar  cases  may  be  that  such  teacher  is  inefficient,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  kind  of  inefficiency  is  rela¬ 
tive,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  change  in  a  very  short  time  and  pro¬ 
duce  work  that  satisfies  all  reasonable  demands. 

Even  after  the  most  careful  preparation,  thru  high-  and 
normal-school  work,  it  requires  three  or  four  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  schoolroom  to  develop  in  a  young  teacher  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  which  is  possible  for  her  to 
attain. 

In  a  system  of  schools  there  is  always  some  young  teacher 
less  skilled,  less  experienced  and  efficient  than  others.  As 
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long  as  she  is  manifestly  growing  and  profiting  by  her  daily 
experience  in  the  schoolroom,  makes  use  of  suggestions  for 
improvement,  and  is  doing  fairly  efficient  work,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
influence  of  time  and  training.  It  would  be  useless  for  school 
authorities  to  attempt  to  eliminate  relative  inefficiency  by  re¬ 
moval  from  office  unless  the  position  can  be  filled  by  some¬ 
one  better  qualified. 

There  is  another  kind  of  disqualification  for  the  school¬ 
room  different  from  immaturity  or  the  inability  to  instruct  or 
control  children.  A  large  city  school  requires  the  harmo¬ 
nious  co-operation  of  many  teachers.  The  board  invests  the 
principal  with  authority,  and  expects  the  assistants  to  be  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  enter  upon  his  plans  and  loyally  support  his 
administration.  Without  subordination  and  compliance  with 
legitimate  direction,  without  good  will  to  the  authority  in  the 
school,  on  the  part  of  each  teacher,  manifested  both  by  her 
work  and  by  her  conversations  in  the  school,  the  best  work 
cannot  be  done.  Incompatibility  of  temper  and  inability  to 
work  with  others  harmoniously,  and  without  causing  trouble 
and  discontent,  are  just  as  much  indications  of  inefficiency  as 
lack  of  success  in  teaching  and  managing  children. 

The  question  as  to  efficiency  of  teachers  is  always  an  im¬ 
portant  one  in  large  systems  of  city  schools.  “  What  shall 
be  done  with  inefficient  teachers;  how  can  we  discover  their 
presence?  ”  is  the  question  which  every  school  board  will  ask. 
An  answer  has  been  attempted  in  the  preceding  discussion. 
Absolute  inefficiency  can  be  neither  cured  nor  endured  by  a 
school  system.  It  must  be  eliminated  by  filling  the  position 
with  a  better  qualified  teacher.  Relative  inefficiency,  that  is 
to  say,  temporarily  unsatisfactory  work,  may  be  changed  by 
training  and  experience  to  efficiency.  Not  a  few  of  our  prin¬ 
cipals,  year  after  year,  when  it  happens  that  a  teacher  ranking 
somewhat  below  the  average  in  ability  is  assigned  to  their 
schools,  succeed,  after  a  comparatively  short  time,  in  making 
such  teachers  efficient,  thru  the  influence  of  their  person¬ 
ality,  and  the  help  and  guidance  which  they  give.  Princi¬ 
pals  render  one  of  the  most  important  services  if  they  success- 
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fully  educate  their  corps  and  help  the  weaker  teacher  to  I 
attain  efficiency  thru  their  influence  and  supervision.  I 

It  is  an  imperative  duty,  but  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  | 
boards  of  education,  principals,  and  superintendents,  to  1 
eliminate  cases  of  absolute  inefficiency.  The  person  chiefly 
concerned  is  hardly  in  a  condition  to  realize  that  she  is  in-  I 
efficient.  She  honestly  does  not  believe  that  her  work  is  bad, 
and  cannot  understand  why  others  should  think  so.  If  she  * 

could  realize  her  inefficiency,  it  would  probably  not  have  ex-  I 

isted  for  so  long  a  time.  In  not  a  few  cases  inefficiency  goes  ! 

with  a  fixed  conviction  of  personal  excellence;  the  conscious-  ^ 

ness  of  having  made  the  best  effort  that  she  is  capable  of  j 

blinds  the  one  reported  for  inefficiency  to  the  fact  that  even  | 

the  best  effort  may  be  inadequate  where  nature  has  withheld 
the  talent  requisite  for  the  instruction  or  control  of  children.  I 
To  the  person  chiefly  concerned,  the  trouble  is  somebody  i 
else’s  fault  rather  than  her  own;  it  is  due  to  some  petty  mis¬ 
understanding  in  the  past,  to  social  or  religious  bias,  to  jeal¬ 
ousy,  if  it  is  not  dictated  by  fancied  petty  animosity,  or  is  the  } 
result  of  an  old  grudge.  As  a  rule,  in  such  cases,  the  plea  is 
that  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  reporting  officer,  of  preju¬ 
dice,  or  hasty  judgment,  or  insufficient  information;  it  is  L 

alleged  that  the  room  has  not  been  visited  often  enough  by  | 

the  principal  or  supervisors,  or  that  their  visits  did  not  occur 
at  the  right  time,  and  that  the  teacher  has  not  had  enough  I 

help,  and  has  not  been  informed  with  sufficient  frequency  of  I 

the  defects  of  her  teaching.  In  cases  of  radical  inefficiency  1 

the  reporting  principal  finds  himself,  as  a  rule,  in  the  most  un-  | 

pleasant  position  of  being  charged  with  injustice  to  one  who  | 

depends  on  her  work  for  a  living.  Every  unfortunately  in-  I 

competent  teacher  has  a  circle  of  friends  who  know  her  esti-  I 

mable  social  qualities,  but  not  her  professional  shortcomings,  j 

and  who  do  not  realize  the  great  injury  which  her  presence  I 

in  the  school  causes,  since  they  naturally  accept  her  valuation 
of  herself  as  correct.  | 


Superintendent  of  Schools, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  Louis  SOLDAN 
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THE  BIG  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE 

Three  years  ago  there  was  instituted  at  Boston  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schoolhouses  of  that  city. 
Following  this  lead,  like  investigations  were  made  elsewhere, 
and  in  four  cities — Boston,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash¬ 
ington — the  work  was  done  with  such  thoroness  and  complete¬ 
ness  as  to  lead  to  a  printed  report,  given  to  the  public  either 
over  the  signatures  of  individual  citizens,  or  that  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  whose  membership  was  well  known.  Buffalo  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  of  these  reports,  the  last  one  dated  June,  1899.  We 
have  thus  authoritative  statements  on  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  our  public  schools  covering  several  years,  and  coming  from 
representative  cities  of  very  distinct  types.  In  addition,  frag¬ 
mentary  and  informal  reports  have  been  made  from  as  many 
more  cities,  the  whole  forming  a  body  of  testimony  of  very 
great  value. 

The  method  of  these  investigations  differed  chiefly  in  de¬ 
tail,  the  basis  being  a  personal  room-to-room  investigation  of 
the  schools,  on  a  plan  drawn  up  by  sanitary  experts,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  details  of  sites,  buildings,  sanitaries,  ventilation,  light, 
heating,  overcrowding,  cleaning,  and  health,  and  resulting  in 
a  mass  of  data  which  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
amplitude  and  exactness.  These  investigations  were  carried 
on  in  every  case  by  citizens’  committees,  with  but  little  official 
co-operation,  and  were  conducted  in  the  spirit  set  forth  in  the 
Buffalo  report.  “  Your  committee  wishes  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood,”  it  says,  “  that  its  aim  in  this  report  is  neither  criticism 
for  its  own  sake  nor  arraignment,  but  to  lay  before  the  citizens 
of  Buffalo  a  candid  and  impartial  statement  of  a  particular 
phase  of  the  school  problem  in  our  city.” 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  presented  by  these  reports.  One  of  the  first 
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facts  brought  out  was  that  of  overcrowding.  The  testimony 
from  Philadelphia  on  that  point  was  succinct  and  graphic. 
The  report  of  the  Woman’s  Health  Protective  Association 
quotes  from  an  earlier  report  made  by  a  committee  of  the  city 
council  itself  to  this  effect :  “  Besides  those  of  five  entire 

wards,  some  thirty  buildings  are  mentioned  by  name  as  seri¬ 
ously  overcrow'ded,  some  to  ‘  suffocation  ’ ;  in  some  cases  the 
children  sitting  on  the  floor  and  using  soap-boxes  or  chairs  for 
desks,  or  getting  but  half  school  time  in  order  to  give  other 
equal  crowds  their  half  chance  at  such  schooling,  or  jammed 
one  hundred  into  a  room  intended  for  half  that  number.”  The 
citizens’  investigation,  made  after  these  facts  had  been  thus  re¬ 
ported  to  the  authorities  by  a  committee  of  their  own  number, 
showed  no  substantial  change. 

The  Buffalo  report  was  more  analytic,  and  presents  four 
different  classes  of  testimony  on  this  point.  More  than  half  of 
the  school  buildings  in  that  city,  it  was  shown,  had  pressed 
into  service  rooms  not  intended  for  class  use.  Four  were  using 
attic  rooms;  twelve,  portions  of  the  halls;  five,  basements;  four, 
cloakrooms;  at  two,  the  principal’s  office;  at  one  the  storeroom 
and  teacher’s  lunch  room,  and  at  one  a  room  formerly  used  as 
a  lavatory.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  seats.  Two  children  in 
a  single  seat,  or  three  in  a  double  one  were  everywhere  to  be 
seen,  while  the  further  surplusage  of  babies  lined  the  edge  of 
the  teacher’s  platform.  It  became  evident  early  in  this  inves¬ 
tigation  that  the  term  overcrowding  needed  definition.  When 
was  a  room  overcrowded?  When  there  were  more  children 
than  desks?  When  place  for  no  more  desks  could  be  found, 
or  when  little  more  than  standing  room  remained  ?  Evidently 
all  these  theories  were  held,  while  by  the  one  sound  test — that 
of  cubic  air  space — the  number  of  overcrowded  schoolrooms 
rose  enormously.  By  that  standard,  24  out  of  the  56  grammar 
schools  were  found  to  have  every  room  overcrowded,  while  in 
the  remaining  schools  324  rooms  were  found  with  deficient  air 
space.  In  some  rooms  the  air  space  was  as  low  as  66  cubic 
feet  per  child,  instead  of  the  standard  250,  and  in  rooms  with 
especially  defective  ventilation  at  that.  At  Washington  40  out 
of  the  83  buildings  fell  below  the  standard  and — sigpiificant 
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fact! — of  the  two  buildings  erected  in  1898,  one  was  entirely 
below  the  standard,  and  the  second  was  so  in  every  room  but 
one.  But  to  return  to  Buffalo;  besides  the  evidence  of  over¬ 
crowding  furnished  by  rooms,  desks,  and  air  space,  was  the  fact 
that  the  city  was  occupying  in  addition  to  the  regular  school 
buildings  twenty-five  “  annexes,”  a  variety  of  schoolhouse 
which  deserves  special  description. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  school  accommodation  on  the 
quantitative  side.  The  testimony  as  to  quality  was  everywhere 
no  less  direct.  It  might  fairly  be  expected  that  rooms  not 
originally  intended  for  school  use  would  be  ill-adapted  to  such  a 
purpose,  and  so  it  proved.  At  one  school  the  basement  rooms, 
in  which  250  children  of  the  tenderest  age  were  housed,  were 
entirely  without  ventilation,  except  by  windows;  they  were 
dark,  so  that  in  one  room  kerosene  lamps  swung  over  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  heads;  they  were  unkempt,  one  room  having  only  a 
cement  floor,  and  some  rough  benches  for  furniture,  while  the 
whole  dim  region  was  subject  to  periodical  floodings  during 
the  inclement  months.  On  one  visit  in  January  the  examiner 
found  streams  of  water,  which  had  leaked  in  thru  the  walls, 
flowing  merrily  thru  the  rooms  in  which  the  swarms  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  at  work.  In  a  Philadelphia  school  “  the  kinder¬ 
garten  was  located  between  all  the  water  closets  used  by  900 
pupils,  so  that  the  only  outside  air  comes  from  these  places;  no 
ventilation  of  any  kind.”'  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the 
basement  seems  to  be  considered,  in  general,  a  suitable  place 
for  very  young  children,  with  their  corresponding  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  disease.  The  promotion  of  the  superfluous  babies  is 
often  to  the  attic,  where  again  fresh  air  is  meted  out  to  them 
with  the  utmost  frugality.  Attic  rooms  are  almost  invariably 
without  means  of  ventilation,  except  the  windows,  and  one 
such  room  was  found  which  even  had  windows  that  could  not 
be  opened.  A  few  auger  holes  in  the  sash  were  relied  upon  for 
fresh  air — a  provision  which  must  be  considered  well-meant 
rather  than  adequate.  Attic  rooms,  too,  are  generally  fire- 
traps,  being  reached  usually  by  one  steep  and  narrow  staircase, 
thus  holding  in  readiness  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
panic. 
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But  it  was  generally  found  that  teachers  who  had  been 
assigned  to  the  basement  or  attic,  or  to  one  end  of  a  stuffy  hall, 
were  grateful  at  having  escaped  a  worse  fate — the  annex.  The 
annex  may  be  defined  as  any  variety  of  building  unfit  for  school 
purposes  and  pertinaciously  devoted  to  school  use. 

Here  are  three  types : 

From  Washington : 

“  The  Pierce,  built  in  1894,  has  been  using  for  two  years  as 
an  annex  a  small  room  in  a  church,  accommodating  two  schools 
daily,  heated  by  stoves,  with  no  ventilation  except  by  windows, 
with  small  closet  in  yard  in  poor  condition. 

“  The  yard  is  reported  as  smelling  foul,  and  a  receptacle  for 
ash  dumps.” 

From  Buffalo : 

”  A  one-story  frame  building  of  the  lightest  possible  con¬ 
struction,  with  four  rooms  opening  into  a  central  hall.  The 
building  rests  directly  on  the  ground,  and  after  a  heavy  rain  the 
flooring  is  often  wet  by  absorption  from  the  earth  beneath. 
Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  walls  it  is  very  hard  to  heat,  and 
and  in  winter  the  temperature  is  often  not  more  than  51  de¬ 
grees.  This  is  in  spite  of  a  system  of  hot  water  heating  which 
has  recently  replaced  the  stoves.  Ventilation  is  by  windows, 
and  by  a  round  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  each  room,  so  imper¬ 
fectly  capped  that  the  rain  sometimes  drips  in  on  the  pupils  be¬ 
low.  The  air  space  per  child  in  these  rooms  averages  but  126 
‘  cubic  feet,  instead  of  the  minimum  requirement  of  250.  In 
every  room  there  are  more  children  than  desks,  and  in  one  room 
some  children  must  occupy  desks  so  much  too  large  for  them 
that  they  cannot  touch  their  feet  to  the  floor.  The  walls  of 
this  building  are  covered  with  a  torn  and  shabby  paper.  The 
light  in  two  of  the  rooms  is  insufficient  on  cloudy  days,  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  artificial  lighting.  The  four  class¬ 
rooms,  with  their  190  children,  open  into  the  central  hall.  This 
hall,  which  is  partially  lighted  and  not  at  all  ventilated  by  one 
small  window,  contains  a  sink  and  the  children’s  wraps. 
With  the  outer  door  closed,  as  of  course  it  must  be  during  most 
of  the  school  year,  the  hall  is  so  dark  that  the  wraps  hanging 
on  the  walls  are  an  indistinguishable  mass.  This  annex  is  16 
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feet  from  the  two-story  brick  annex  which  overshadows  it,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  outhouse — often  in  bad  condition — 
which  is  used  by  the  350  or  more  children  in  these  two  build¬ 
ings.  This  poisonous  hovel  was  built  for  a  schoolhouse  by  the 
city,  against  the  protests  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  and 
has  been  occupied  by  women  and  little  children  for  ten  years.” 

From  Boston : 

“  The  Hancock  annex  is  a  tenement  building,  two  rooms  in 
the  lower  floor  of  which  have  been  taken  for  school  purposes. 
The  surroundings  of  this  temporary  tenement  schoolhouse  are 
very  filthy.  On  the  building  are  fire  escapes  for  the  use  of  the 
tenants,  who  live  above  the  schoolrooms.  The  fir«  escapes  are 
littered  with  portable  washtubs,  old  bottles,  rubbish,  and  swill. 
The  balconies  of  the  fire  escape  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  air¬ 
ing  bedding,  etc.  When  the  second  floor  balcony  is  so  occu¬ 
pied,  the  light  for  the  schoolrooms  is  almost  entirely  shut  off. 
In  the  interior  of  this  tenement  schoolhouse  are  two  light-wells 
which  do  not  go  down  to  the  ground,  but  are  shut  off  at  the 
sill  height  of  the  schoolrooms  by  a  roof.  This  roof  is  also  a 
depository  for  swill,  old  clothes,  and  other  refuse  matter. 

“  These  rooms  are  occupied  by  43  children,  in  ages  ranging 
from  five  to  nine  years.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves,  and 
there  are  no  means  of  ventilation  except  windows.”  Three 
cases  of  diphtheria  from  these  rooms  were  reported. 

With  such  a  condition  prevailing  in  regard  to  these  most  ob¬ 
vious  features  of  school  accommodation,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  less  simple  sanitary  requirements  were  also  found 
abundantly  neglected.  Dark  rooms  are  as  unfit  for  school  use 
as  if  they  were  infected  with  disease,  yet  not  only  did  no  city 
fail  to  report  a  large  number  of  rooms  ”  insufficiently  ”  or 
“  dimly  ”  lighted,  or  dependent  upon  artificial  light  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  school  hours  (and  sometimes  lacking  any  means 
for  artificial  lighting),  but  also  there  was  no  one  of  them  but 
reported  rooms  where  children  were  improperly  seated  with 
’•eference  to  the  light  supply.  Two  characteristic  examples 
will  suffice.  In  one  room  children  had  been  seated  facing  the 
light  because  the  seats  “  looked  better  so,”  and  at  another 
school  repeated  appeals  to  the  authorities,  extending  over  two 
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years,  had  failed  to  secure  a  simple  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  desks  necessary  to  prevent  the  pupils  facing  a  glare  of  light. 
This  offensive  stupidity  is  carried  into  other  details  as  well.  It 
was  found,  for  instance,  that  adjustable  desks  were  furnished 
sparingly,  when  at  all,  yet  the  need  for  them  is  often  great. 
The  children  of  foreign  parentage  now  fui'nish  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  and  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  often  puts  them  far  below  their  proper  school 
grade.  Consequently  these  children  are  often  forced  to  occupy 
seats  much  too  small  for  them,  a  penance  which  results  some¬ 
times  in  permanent  bodily  distortion.  This,  tho,  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  to  which  the  average  school  official  pays  little  heed. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  children’s  wraps  is  again 
one  which,  in  many  cases,  he  has  not  yet  even  recognized  clearly 
as  a  problem.  Its  elements  are  stated  in  the  Buffalo  report: 
“  To  put  the  child’s  wrap  where  it  will  take  up  the  least  room, 
where  it  will  be  secure,  where  it  can  be  dried  when  necessary, 
and  where  odors,  dampness,  and  the  danger  of  infection  from  it 
will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.”  The  ventilated  closet  which 
will  fulfill  these  requirements  is  still  a  rara  avis,  while  hap¬ 
hazard  methods  are  present  in  every  degree.  Certainly  the 
most  objectionable  of  these  is  the  fashion  of  hanging  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  outdoor  garments  in  the  schoolrooms.  Yet  this  is  fre¬ 
quently  done,  the  children  sitting  almost  in  contact  with  the 
masses  of  damp  and  odorous  clothing.  At  one  school  where 
four  classrooms  were  hung  with  wraps,  the  principal  asked 
permission  to  have  them  removed  to  the  hall — an  arrangement 
which  would  certainly  have  been  less  objectionable — but  it  was 
refused.  Window  seats  and  fire  escapes  are  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice  for  cloak  rooms,  as  are  floors  and  dark  closets,  with  what¬ 
ever  other  unfit  receptacles  the  resources  of  a  school  provide. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  obliviousness  of  the  bearing 
of  this  question  on  school  hygiene.  Yet  it  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  in  school  life.  “  An 
insuperable  objection,”  says  the  Boston  report,  “  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  good  ventilation  in  many  of  the  older  buildings  is  the 
absence  of  coat-rooms,  and  the  use  of  the  corridors  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  them,  where  masses  of  clothing  have  to  be  stored  dur- 
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ing  school  hours.  This  is  a  condition  which  must  be  abol¬ 
ished.”  The  cloak  rooms  in  some  new  school  buildings  are 
generous  and  well-intentioned,  but  in  spite  of  these  merits  they 
are  not  only  still  very  defective,  but  they  emphasize  one  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  general  state  of  affairs  which  we  have 
been  describing.  A  certain  school,  for  instance,  built  within 
the  last  five  years,  has  seventeen  cloak  rooms,  with  an  average 
floor  space  of  22  x  6  feet.  They  are  clean,  flooded  with  sun¬ 
shine,  but  with  no  provision  for  drying  wet  garments,  and  no 
attempt  to  prevent  odors  or  infection  from  them  escaping  into 
the  building;  each  cloak  room  opens  into  the  hall  by  a  slatted 
half-door.  Every  schoolroom  in  this  building  is  deficient  in 
air  space,  the  average  being  183  cubic  feet  per  pupil  instead  of 
the  minimum  requirement  of  250,  and  three  dim  rooms  in  the 
cellar  are  filled  with  children.  It  would  seem  that  that  sunny 
air  space  above  stairs  might  have  been  put  to  better  use.  Yet 
not  only  was  the  architect  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  done,  but  it  had  apparently  not  occurred  to  anyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school  itself  that  its  arrangements  were  at  all 
defective. 

Much  of  the  plumbing  in  schoolhouses  is  antiquated  and 
therefore  unsatisfactory,  by  modem  standards,  and  that  which 
is  new  is  often  badly  cared  for.  In  spite  of  plumbing  ordi¬ 
nances,  comparatively  ne\v  fixtures  are  to  be  found  without 
ventilating  shafts,  in  some  cases  the  schoolrooms  above  draw¬ 
ing  their  air  supply  from  such  lavatories.  As  high  a  propor¬ 
tion  as  31  out  of  83  closets  are  reported  from  one  city  as  “  ob¬ 
jectionable  ” — that  is,  “  rusty,  ill-smelling,  and  flushed  only  by 
the  janitor.”  The  gp’adations  from  such  crude  and  offensive 
conditions  as  these  are  many,  up  to  exceltot  cement  floors,  put 
in  at  considerable  expense,  for  supplementary  drainage,  and 
carefully  sloped  the  wrong  way. 

Let  these  examples  of  typical  conditions  affecting  the 
hygiene  of  our  schools  suffice.  The  detail  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  from  botched  plumbing  to  roller  towels  used  by 
hundreds  of  children  and  changed  “  when  soiled,”  and  from  ill- 
kept  rooms  to  wretched  ventilation.  (The  ventilation  of 
schools  is  not  taken  up  here,  as  its  importance  calls  for  sepa- 
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rate  treatment.)  The  unanimity  of  the  reports  from  these 
four  cities,  on  all  these  points,  is  one  of  their  most  striking 
features.  They  are  unanimous  on  another  point  as  well:  a 
comparison  between  new  and  old  school  buildings  fails  to  show 
an  improvement  commensurate  with  the  advance  in  knowledge 
bearing  on  the  housing  of  school  children.  The  old  school- 
houses  are  badly  ventilated  by  windows,  and  the  new  buildings 
are  badly  ventilated  by  expensive  apparatus.  Plumbing  is 
botched;  the  lessons  of  overcrowding  go  unheeded;  the  warn¬ 
ing  conveyed  by  the  repeated  investigations  in  many  cities  of 
the  eyesight  of  school  children,  with  the  invariable  increase 
shown  in  defective  vision  from  the  lower  grades  upward,  is 
still  often  ignored,  while  school  housekeeping  seems  to  be  al¬ 
most  a  virgin  field. 

Boston — of  all  places! — made  a  report  on  this  last  point 
which  is  so  curious,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  it  is  worth  quoting. 
“  Classrooms  are  dusted  less  often  than  once  a  week  by  8 
janitors;  twice  a  week  by  80  janitors;  daily  by  either  janitor, 
teachers,  or  pupils  (!)  in  52  schools;  daily  by  janitors  in  only 
43  schools;  3  not  stated.  .  .  There  are  no  instructions  in  jani¬ 
tors’  rules  for  washing  floors  or  for  their  care,  beyond  sweeping 
twice  weekly.  Until  the  summer  of  1895,  77  had  never  been 
washed  since  built,  in  a  period  of  years  varying,  say,  from  fifty 
down  to  nine  years.  During  that  summer  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  made  to  have  the  floors 
washed  and  the  woodwork  wiped  with  a  disinfectant,  and  yet, 
apparently,  there  were  fifty  buildings  where  floors  were  not 
washed  even  then.”  The  Boston  Board  of  Health  had  pre¬ 
scribed  a  method  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  schoolhouse 
floors,  but  it  was  not  put  into  effect.  In  short,  at  this,  as  at 
every  point,  our  schools  fail  to  profit  by  the  best  that  is  known 
of  school  hygiene. 

At  the  time  that  these  investigations  were  being  made  data 
were  collected  from  a  number  of  our  largest  cities,  in  regard 
to  their  system  of  inspecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  their 
schools.  Out  of  a  total  of  35,  8  replied  that  no  inspection 
whatever  was  made. 

Fifteen  had  it  “  on  complaint,”  “  when  necessary,”  “  in  a 
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general  way,”  ”  at  no  stated  time,”  or  “  sporadic  examina¬ 
tions  by  Board  of  Health,”  or  “  for  contagious  diseases  only,” 
while  some  of  the  most  excellent  systems  among  the  remain¬ 
ing  12  are  ineflfective  because  the  responsibility  for  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  is  not  fixed,  or  because  the  inspectors  have 
no  power  to  remedy  the  evils  which  they  report.  It  is  a  safe 
inference  that  the  state  of  affairs  set  forth  in  the  four  reports 
from  which  we  have  been  quoting  is  not  exceptional. 

From  what  causes  do  these  deplorable  conditions  spring? 
First,  certainly  from  poor  administrative  methods.  These 
may  be  merely  weak  and  antiquated,  or  the  inefficiency  may  be 
the  result  of  politics.  In  one  city,  for  instance,  whose  only 
school  board  is  a  committee  of  ward  aldermen,  practically  the 
entire  control  of  the  physical  conditions  of  school  life  rests  with 
one  man,  a  member  of  a  partisan  board.  He  selects  the  plans 
for  the  new  buildings — when  he  does  not  make  them  himself — 
and  superintends  their  construction.  He  determines  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  ventilation  and  plumbing,  chooses  the  school  furniture, 
has  charge  of  all  repairs,  and  even  of  all  minor  changes,  so  that 
the  moving  of  a  desk  is  by  his  authority.  These  questions,  in¬ 
volving  the  health  and  comfort  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  were  but 
recently  rescued  from  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  such  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sanitary  science  and  school  hygiene  as  he  had  acquired 
as  a  workman  in  a  refrigerator  factory. 

The  touch  of  the  politician  may  be  confidently  counted  upon 
to  secure  a  very  low  level  of  efficiency  in  dealing  with  all 
matters  requiring  expert  knowledge.  Unfortunately,  tho,  his 
comparative  absence  does  not,  in  itself,  insure  a  better  result. 
A  high  degree  of  incompetency  can  be  secured  without  his 
assistance.  The  difficulty  with  our  schools  is  not  the  lack  of 
money,  as  is  often  alleged,  for  the  people  are  usually  ready  to 
vote  money  generously  for  their  needs;  it  is  indifference,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  ill-defined  responsibility.  A  study  of  municipal 
school  bills  often  yields  very  suggestive  results.  The  plea  of 
poverty,  for  instance,  hardly  avails  when  we  find  plumbing  still 
neglected  in  a  building  which  has  been  surrounded  by  an  orna- 
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mental  iron  fence,  or  hundreds  of  dollars  spent  in  changing 
ventilating  apparatus  which  still  fails  to  do  its  work. 

The  second  cause  of  unsanitary  schoolhouses  is  the  compara¬ 
tive  newness  of  sanitary  science  as  a  claimant  to  popular  at¬ 
tention.  The  earnestness  with  which  the  intellectual  needs  of 
our  schools  have  been  studied  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  resulting  concentration  of  attention  upon  those  needs,  have 
helped  to  divert  attention  from  other  points.  But  it  must  be 
said  that,  with  the  average  school  official — janitor,  teacher, 
principal,  or  superintendent — a  slight  diversion  suffices.  Very 
great  ignorance  of  hygiene  and  sanitary  science  abounds  in  our 
schools,  and  very  great  indifference  to  them.  When  to  this  is 
added  an  administrative  system  against  which  the  conscien¬ 
tious  school  principal  simply  frets  himself  away  in  attempting 
to  secure  improvements  in  his  school  building,  the  conditions 
for  deterioration  are  about  complete. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  realize  the  need  of 
guarding  against  the  most  obvious  dangers — which  are  also 
the  comparatively  infrequent  ones — such  as  contagious  dis¬ 
eases;  but  that  sense  of  the  intimate  relation  between  a  child’s 
physical  well-being  and  its  mental  growth  which  will  safeguard 
every  schoolroom  in  our  cities,  thru  every  school  day,  is  yet  to 
be  gained.  How  are  we  to  gain  it?  First,  as  matters  now 
stand,  thru  citizens’  committees.  Nothing  so  helps  to  keep  the 
official  vision  clear  as  the  existence  of  a  group  of  men  and 
women  interested  in  the  schools,  who  have  spoken  the  truth 
about  them,  and  may  at  any  time  do  it  again.  The  usual 
progress  of  the  man  who  has  been  caught  napping  is  thru 
anger  and  blustering  defiance  to  an  apologetic  tone,  ending,  a 
year  or  so  later,  in  the  more  or  less  complacent  presentation,  as 
his  own,  of  the  measures  which  have  been  forced  upon  him. 
Sometimes,  tho,  a  worthier  spirit  is  shown.  For  instance,  the 
janitors  of  the  Buffalo  schools,  under  the  impulse  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations  there,  of  their  own  accord  asked  for  lectures  bearing 
on  their  duties.  Gratifying  as  such  results  are,  tho,  with  our 
present  rate  of  progress  citizens’  committees  will  probably  be 
needed  for  the  next  thousand  years  or  so. 

Second,  school  hygiene  should  have  a  more  important  place 
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in  principals’  examinations  than  is  now  usually  given  it. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  man  who  applies  for  the  charge 
of  a  school  should  be  required  to  prove  his  competency  to  make 
it  a  wholesome  place  to  live  in.  And  tlie  test  should  not  con¬ 
sist  of  a  few  questions  which  can  be  answered  by  some  rule  of 
thumb,  but  be  searching  enough  to  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  plumbing,  ventilation,  heating,  and  cleaning, 
methods  of  lighting,  and  the  general  care  of  the  physical  child 
during  school  hours.  The  principal  should  then  have  full  con¬ 
trol  over  the  school  building,  as  is  now  not  always  the  case,  and 
be  held  to  a  strict  accountability.  Third,  there  should  be  sys¬ 
tematic  and  thoro  inspection  of  the  schools,  combined  with 
power  to  do  such  work  as  is  shown  to  be  necessary.  The  city 
of  Albany  has  a  system  which  apparently  works  well.  A 
school  official  called  the  Superintendent  of  buildings,  elected  by 
the  school  committee  and  removable  at  their  pleasure,  visits 
each  house  at  least  once  a  month,  and  inspects  it  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  minutely.  He  has  power  to  make  minor  repairs  or 
changes;  others  are  reported  to  the  committee  on  buildings  of 
the  school  board,  who  can  at  once  have  the  work  done.  Here 
is  very  simple  machinery,  establishing  an  effective  control  of 
sanitary  conditions.  It  means,  perhaps,  the  salary  of  an  extra 
official,  but  he  saves  that  amount  to  the  municipality  many 
times  over.  A  city  pays  heavily,  in  hard  cash,  in  the  end,  for 
its  neglect  of  its  schoolhouses,  or  even  for  minor  stupidities  in 
their  management.  That,  however,  is  one  of  the  lesser  con¬ 
siderations,  for  the  question  involved  in  the  housing  of  our 
school  children  is  not  one  of  expediency,  but  of  morality. 
With  our  compulsory  school  law  comes  the  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  schools  which  shall  be  hygienic.  This  obligation  cannot 
be  evaded ;  it  cannot  long  be  ignored. 

It  is  a  rather  pathetic  sight,  at  best,  which  our  great  city 
schools  now  offer.  The  little  tots  in  patched  and  faded  cloth¬ 
ing,  struggling,  but  too  often,  with  the  English  language  as 
an  unknown  tongue,  who  have  come  from  hard  and  unlovely 
surroundings,  must  soon  take  their  place  among  the  toilers. 
For  them,  above  all  others,  the  scanty  hours  of  school  life 
should  mean  all  that  is  possible,  not  only  in  high  example  and 
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quickening  influence,  but  in  wholesome  and  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings  as  well.  How  far  we  fall  short  of  this  the  merest  glance 
will  show.  The  community  which  allows  so  vital  a  matter  to 
rest  in  ignorant  or  indifferent  hands  fails  to  meet  its  responsi¬ 
bilities;  the  official  who,  having  to  do  with  the  schools,  neg¬ 
lects  to  use  his  utmost  effort  to  remove  these  evils  has,  by  so 
much,  written  himself  down  as  unfit  for  his  office. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Elizabeth  M.  Howe 


DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND 


A  few  months  ago  the  United  States  Ambassador,  address¬ 
ing  an  English  audience,  argued  that  democracy  in  America 
was  founded  on  the  education  of  the  people,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mon  school  was  at  the  root  of  all  that  i§  admirable  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  constitution.  The  reason,  it  may  be  conjectured,  is  that 
America,  casting  off  the  feudal  yoke,  was  able  to  build  up  her 
institutions  on  a  basis  of  her  own  choosing,  and  found  the 
fittest  for  her  purpose  in  the  child.  In  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  traces  of  medievalism  are  apparent  everywhere,  in 
our  students’  gowns  no  less  than  in  our  House  of  Lords.  With 
us  education  has  been  transmitted  without  a  break  from  its 
ecclesiastical  sources  in  the  Dark  Ages;  it  is  even  now  largely 
controlled  by  churchmen;  and  it  still  bears  signs  of  its  origin 
mysterious  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  secrets  of  its  course. 
But  there  has  never  been  a  time  of  absolute  stagnation.  As  the 
stream  has  flowed  onward,  it  has  grown  at  once  wider  and 
deeper.  Education  in  England  now  reaches  an  ever-increasing 
mass  of  the  people,  and  by  improving  its  methods  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  range  of  its  subjects  exerts  a  profounder  influence  on 
the  national  life  than  at  any  previous  stage  of  its  history.  The 
result  of  this  progress  is  seen  in  our  political  and  social  rela¬ 
tions;  we  are  becoming  more  democratic  as  we  are  better  edu¬ 
cated.  If  democracy,  triumphant  in  America,  rests  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  citizens,  in  England,  still  militant,  it  looks  to  the 
same  quarter  for  its  sharpest  and  most  effective  weapons. 

Without  troubling  the  reader  with  a  vast  array  of  statistics, 
accessible  enough  elsewhere,  let  me  notice,  from  an  English 
standpoint,  a  few  features  of  our  present  educational  condition, 
and  then  consider  some  tokens  of  the  change  ensuing  from  its 
gradual  improvement.  And  first  let  me  deal  with  what  is 
going  on  now,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  cause  of  the  change. 
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If  we  divide  English  schools  into  three  groups,  the  large 
public  schools,  the  middle  schools,  and  the  elementary  schools, 
we  obtain  a  classification  not  indeed  scientific,  but  at  least  con¬ 
venient  and  intelligible.  Of  the  first  group  perhaps  the  most 
striking  characteristic  is  obedience  to  tradition.  Now,  tradi¬ 
tion  is  of  two  kinds.  One  perpetuates,  and  wisely,  local  and 
distinctive  usages,  harmless,  pleasing,  or  wholly  commendable. 
Tradition  of  this  kind  infuses  in  each  new  generation  the  good 
spirit  of  the  past,  and  gives  to  great  institutions  that  variety  of 
type  which  is  as  surely  valuable  in  the  world  of  schools  as  in 
the  sphere  of  nature.  But  the  other  binds  and  hampers;  it 
checks  progress,  or  is  even  deadly  to  the  whole  organism  which 
it  pervades.  Sober  judges  assert  that  it  is  to  this  injurious 
form  of  tradition  that  most  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  public 
schools  are  due.  The  newly  appointed  headmaster  of  Harrow, 
on  his  first  Speech  Day,  observed  that  he  never  knew  what 
conservatism  was  until  he  went  to  Harrow.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fix  his  meaning,  and  without  referring  to  Harrow  in  par¬ 
ticular,  we  may  say  that  our  great  schools  have  received  their 
defects  by  inheritance.  If  they  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
teaching  of  the  dead  languages  by  old-fashioned,  purely  gram¬ 
matical  methods;  if  they  are  just  tolerant  of  mathematics,  in¬ 
different  to  science,  and  absolutely  contemptuous  of  French  and 
German;  if  their  teachers  are  untrained  and  their  studies  not 
co-ordinated — well,  all  these  faults  have  a  respectable  ancestry. 
The  permanence  of  the  bad  tradition  is  easily  explained.  It  is 
due  to  a  long  succession  of  clerical  headmasters,  most  of  whom 
have  had  a  strictly  classical,  and  no  professional,  training,  and 
to  the  custom  of  preferring  as  assistant  masters  of  a  school 
those  who  were  once  its  pupils.  In  his  Memories  and  impres¬ 
sions,  just  published,  the  warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
tells  us  that  at  Eton  in  his  day  every  single  master  was  an  old 
Eton  boy.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  further  that  the  Eton 
system  had  changed  little  since  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Altho  no  general  reformation  has  taken  place,  there  are  signs 
of  improvement  visible.  The  exclusive  cultivation  or  predomi¬ 
nance  of  classics  will  soon,  it  would  seem,  have  had  its  day.  In 
the  last  list  of  successful  candidates  for  the  entrance  scholar- 
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ships  at  a  very  famous  school  two  boys  appear  as  rewarded  for 
their  attainments  in  mathematics,  two  for  classics,  and,  marvel¬ 
ous  to  relate,  two  for  history.  At  least  two  great  schools  have 
gained  a  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their  science  teaching; 
and  several  prepare  directly  for  the  army  examinations.  In 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  the  teaching  of  French  is  something  more 
than  a  farce.  At  the  last  Headmasters’  Conference,  of  thirty- 
seven  present  eight  were  laymen,  and  some  of  these  men  who 
have  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  very  .few 
schools  does  even  half  the  staff  consist  of  “  old  boys.”  On  the 
other  hand,  in  respect  to  the  co-ordination  of  subjects  and  the 
training  of  teachers  there  is  little  advance  to  report. 

To  turn  next  to  what  we  have  called  middle  schools,  the 
great  heterogeneous  group  lying  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  elementary  schools,  the  defects  under  which  they  have 
hitherto  labored  have  been  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  adequate 
control  or  inspection.  A  frequent  consequence  has  been  a  de¬ 
gree  of  inefficiency  which  has  been  the  amazement  of  foreigners 
and  the  shame  of  Englishmen.  I  say  a  frequent  consequence. 
There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  many 
grammar  schools,  high  schools,  and  private  schools  in  which 
the  work  of  education  has  been  faithfully  performed.  But  the 
law  of  England  allows  a  most  injudicious  freedom  in  this  vital 
matter  of  education.  Any  person,  however  illiterate,  may  open 
a  school  in  any  building,  however  unsuitable,  and  teach  what 
he  pleases  as  he  pleases.  Under  such  circumstances  the  parent, 
too  often  an  incapable  critic  in  educational  matters,  is  left  at 
the  mercy  of  men  who  may  be  competent  teachers  or  arrant  im¬ 
postors.  The  only  safeguard  for  the  poor  boys  or  girls  risked 
in  their  hands  is  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  profitable  to  teach 
something  than  nothing.  The  effect  of  the  laxity  of  the  law 
is  that  children  of  the  middle  class  may  get  their  education  in 
a  well-conducted  establishment,  or  take  away  a  varnished  igno¬ 
rance  from  the  dominie  of  a  cellar. 

The  diversity  between  schools  of  this  intermediate  kind  is  so 
great  as  to  make  any  ge’neral  statement  of  progress  difficult. 
But  there  are  three  things  that  tend  to  their  improvement. 
First  of  all,  the  Education  Act  of  last  year  has  made  provision 
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for  inspection;  and  altho  the  inspection  clauses  are  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  force  of  example,  the 
fear  of  seeming  to  shirk  censure,  and  other  causes  will  lead  a 
large  majority  of  schools  to  place  themselves  under  the  Act. 
Then  again  for  commercial  or  industrial  life  a  better  education 
is  now  required  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case;  the  boy  who 
has  learned  nothing  is  outstripped  by  the  more  highly  trained; 
the  English  clerk  is  ousted  by  the  German  unless  he  can  show 
equal  qualifications.  The  father,  becoming  conscious  that 
ignorance  is  a  disadvantage  in  the  practical  business  of  money¬ 
making,  looks  for  the  schools  which  can  point  to  the  best  re¬ 
sults;  so  that  the  fittest  survive.  Lastly,  the  elementary 
schools,  higher  elementary  schools,  science  schools,  and  the  like 
give  an  education  so  much  far  superior  to  that  which  they 
formerly  supplied  that  they  raise  the  level  in  the  schools  above 
them.  The  mere  force  of  competition  is  driving  the  inefficient 
schools  to  mend  their  ways,  or  be  extinguished. 

As  to  the  elementary  schools  themselves,  they  show  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  progressive  tendency.  In  the  important  matter  of  edu¬ 
cational  appliances  they  are,  in  general,  better  equipped  than 
the  middle  schools.  Sounder  methods  of  instruction  are  being 
introduced.  The  payment  of  the  teachers  in  many  places  has 
been  fixed  on  a  satisfactory  scale;  at  Glasgow,  for  example,  for 
seventy  headmasters  employed  under  the  school  board  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  salary  amounts  to  £360,  being  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  £500.  Better  men  are  being  attracted  to  the  work  of 
elementary  teachers;  and  there  are  thousands  who  find  only  a 
stimulus  in  the  terrible  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  con¬ 
tend.  Of  these  difficulties,  notably  in  the  east  end  of  London, 
the  gravest  and  saddest  is  the  necessity  of  offering  intellectual 
food  to  large  numbers  of  children  whose  stomachs  are  empty; 
nor  does  any  remedy  for  the  evil  seem  within  reach.  Attend¬ 
ance  is  being  more  effectually  enforced.  From  the  last  Educa¬ 
tion  Report  it  appears  that  of  the  estimated  numljer  of  children 
usually  found  in  elementary  schools  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  those 
between  seven  and  eleven  years  of  age  are  on  the  registers  of  in¬ 
spected  schools;  and  that  71  per  cent,  of  the  “  infants  ”  attend, 
and  88  per  cent,  of  “  older  scholars.”  The  figures  are  encour- 
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aging  to  those  who  hope  that  the  English  may  be  regarded  in 
the  course  of  a  few  more  years  as  being  really  a’n  educated 
people.  Moreover,  Robson’s  Act,  dealing  with  exemptions, 
has  now  come  into  force.  Drawing  a  distinction  between  urban 
and  agricultural  children,  it  lays  down  that  of  urban  children 
no'ne  shall  be  exempted  from  school  attendance  before  the  age 
of  twelve;  in  agricultural  districts  children  may  be  partially 
exempted  after  the  age  of  eleven  to  enable  them  to  take  part  in 
harvesting  operations.  On  the  whole,  the  proportion  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  from  the  carelessness  or  criminality  of  their  parents 
are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  education  is  being  from  day  to 
day  reduced. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  movement  of  the  time  is 
that  to  promote  the  education  of  adults.  We  have  many  illiter¬ 
ate  persons  in  England  whose  youth  fell  in  the  period  before 
compulsory  education  became  law.  In  the  early  seventies,  soon 
after  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forster’s  great  Act,  a  multitude  of  chil¬ 
dren  escaped  the  net;  now  grown  to  maturity  and  having — 
quite  learned — children  of  their  own,  not  a  few  of  these  feel 
shame  at  their  own  ignorance.  Those  again  who  left  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  at  an  early  age  have  not  unfrequently  brought 
with  them  from  it  a  vague  longing  for  wider  knowledge,  or 
even  definite  intellectual  interests.  To  meet  the  wants  of  these 
various  classes  a  number  of  educational  agencies  have  started 
into  life.  For  the  more  ambitious  and  better  prepared  there  are 
university  extension  lectures,  workingmen’s  colleges,  polytech¬ 
nics,  and  similar  institutions.  Better  still  there  are,  in  London 
especially,  many  voluntary  associations,  which  offer  to  all 
comers  not  only  formal  teaching,  but  the  influence  of  refined 
surroundings,  music,  good  libraries,  and  personal  intercourse 
with  highly  educated  men  and  women.  The  philanthropy  of 
the  members  of  these  associations  assumes  the  most  varied 
forms.  They  will  teach  you  to  read  and  write,  lecture  you  on 
civic  duty,  or  show  you  on  a  lantern  screen  the  wonders  of  the 
deep  sea.  They  organize  guilds  of  play,  state  clubs,  and 
mothers’  meetings.  They  train  you  either  to  play  chess  or  to 
nurse  the  sick.  They  take  the  lame  to  the  woods,  or  brighten 
weary  laborers  with  a  holiday  tour.  And,  in  the  true  educa- 
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tional  spirit,  thru  all  their  work.  The  instrument  on  which 
they  rely  is  sympathy.  To  name  only  a  few  of  the  societies, 
Toynbee  Hall,  Mansfield  House,  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settle¬ 
ment,  the  Settlement  of  Women  Workers  at  Canning  Town, 
and  the  Bermondsey  Settlement  are  all  rendering  incalculable 
service  to  the  community,  reaching  the  poorest  part  of  it,  and 
showing  an  unaffected  kindness  to  all  who  will  accept  it.  Such 
places  are  indeed  the  homes 

Of  toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity, 

Of  labor,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose. 

Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry. 

Let  me  now  pass  to  the  effects  of  the  quickened  educational 
activity  of  which  I  have  pointed  out  a  few  signs.  No  force 
can  be  lost ;  and  the  particular  force  which  we  are  considering 
manifests  itself  freely  in  the  domain  of  social  and  political  life. 

First  of  all,  education  being,  as  someone  has  said,  the  culture 
of  a  growth,  not  the  manufacture  of  an  article,  its  effect  should 
be  continuous.  A  table  of  wood  once  made  remains  a  table;  a 
living  seed  that  has  been  planted  goes  on  expressing  its  vitality 
in  higher  and  higher  forms,  and  demanding  fresh  nourishment, 
until  the  limit  imposed  on  it  is  attained.  In  like  manner  the 
mental  growth  which  education  fosters  is  continuous,  and  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  ever  widening  intellectual  demands.  That  is 
just  what  is  observable  in  England  now  as  a  result  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  The  Libraries  Act  has  called  into  existence 
many  excellent  storehouses  of  books,  and  these  are  gladly  used 
by  readers  of  humble  rank.  Picture  galleries  have  multiplied ; 
in  London  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Tate  Gallery 
are  comparatively  recent  erections;  and  many  provincial  towns 
now  own  respectable  art  collections.  Music  has  been  more 
cultivated  in  the  last  decade  of  years  than  at  any  previous  time. 
And  generally,  in  all  classes  there  has  been  a  more  eager  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  cheap  and  beneficent  sources  of  spiritual  delight. 

Secondly,  it  being  one  of  the  fimctions  of  education  to  de¬ 
velop  the  p>ower  of  discriminating  moral  values,  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  have  come  among  us  with  improved  educa- 
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tion  a  diminished  respect  for  mere  wealth  and  titular  distinc¬ 
tions.  The  schoolmaster  in  molding  the  character  of  his  pupils 
necessarily  molds  the  character  of  the  citizens  and  determines 
the  public  opinion  by  which  the  state  is  governed.  He  must 
have  done  his  work  ill  if  virtue  is  not  deemed  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  honor. 

Thirdly,  inasmuch  as  education  concerns  itself  with  civic 
obligations,  its  progress  in  England  has  produced  a  livelier 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  national  policy.  The  elec¬ 
tor  begins  to  think  for  himself.  He  is  armed  against  the 
rhetoric  of  the  platform.  He  may  now  be  expected  to  cast  his 
vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice. 

Fourthly,  since  education  enhances  the  value  of  its  possessor, 
the  educated  workman  has  obtained,  or  is  obtaining,  an  esteem 
(real  or  affected)  which  to  his  predecessors  was  unknown. 
He  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  ruling  faction  can 
only  rule  by  consulting  his  wishes.  He  is  courted  where  once 
he  was  ignored  or  contemned. 

None  of  the  effects  which  I  have  set  forth  is  to  be  conceived 
as  a  fully  realized  end,  any  more  than  the  educational  develop¬ 
ment  which  I  have  outlined  represents  a  state  of  perfection.  I 
have  sought  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  we  are  advancing, 
not  to  boast  of  the  goal  that  we  have  reached.  Regard  for 
space  has  caused  me  to  condense  my  remarks.  Perhaps  too  I 
have  been  wrong  in  looking  for  the  results  of  educational  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  our  people.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Morning  Post,  the  chief  organ  of  what  is  called 

society  "  in  London,  observed :  “  We  have  now  had  a  quarter 
of  a  century’s  experience  of  the  Education  Act;  yet  servants 
are  no  better  and  employees  are  not  more  trustworthy.”  It 
would  seem  then  that  I  ought  to  have  looked  into  the  kitchen. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  blamed  for  my  choice  in 
America. 

W.  G.  Field 

London,  England 
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RECENT  ITALIAN  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 

Some  of  the  most  suggestive  and  sanest  literature  of  the 
day  concerning  the  problems  of  modern  education  comes 
to  us  from  Italy,  where  the  younger  generation  of  teachers 
and  men  of  science  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  truly 
evolutional  system  of  education  for  both  sexes,  upon  a  basis 
that  shall  be  lasting  because  natural  and  true.  In  the  brief 
notes  here  presented  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  gist 
of  some  of  the  more  recent  Italian  contributions  to  educational 
science.  In  some  respects  Italy  bids  fair  to  rival  Germany  as 
the  inspirer  of  the  new  century  about  to  begin,  and  the  thoughts 
of  her  best  educators  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  American 
educators,  who,  in  general,  are  so  little  acquainted  with  what 
is  going  on  in  the  land  of  the  old  Romans. 

Text  Books.  The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  October  12,  1899,^  contains  an  interesting  list 
of  some  830  text-books  approved  for  use  in  elementary  schools. 
The  list  includes:  156  primers;  113  post-primer  reading-books; 
86  reading-books  for  the  second  class,  71  for  the  third  class, 
41  for  the  fourth  class,  35  for  the  fifth  class;  18  grammars  for 
the  higher  elementary  classes;  31  history-manuals  for  the 
higher  classes;  32  arithmetics  for  the  higher  classes;  31  geog¬ 
raphies  approved  for  the  year  1899-1900;  and  216  books 
recommended  for  home-reading,  school  libraries,  and  prizes. 

Of  the  156  primers  some  25  appear  to  be  written  by  women, 
and  one  each  prepared  by  a  committee  of  city  teachers  (Turin), 
and  a  committee  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
(Verona).  Among  the  books  for  home- reading,  school- 

'  Elenco  generale  dei  libri  di  testo  approvati  per  le  scuole  elementarl.  Boll. 
Uff.  del  Ministero  dell’  Istruz.  Pubbl.,  AnnoXXVI.,  Vol.  II.,  Num.  41,  pp.  1745- 
1812. 
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libraries,  and  prizes,  Louisa  Alcott,  E.  S.  Brooks,  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  James  Otis,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  C.  V. 
Jamison,  William  Stoddard,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and  a  few  other 
English  and  American  writers  are  represented  in  translation. 
A  reading-list  that  includes  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Don 
Quixote,  Ciiore,  Treasure  Island,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  etc.,  is 
not  bad.  It  is  putting  us  to  shame,  in  whose  lists  Cuore,  e.  g., 
so  rarely  figures. 

’Minister  Baccelli.^  In  his  brief  address  before  the  Peda¬ 
gogical  Congress  at  Tivoli,  October  28,  1899,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  gave  renewed  expression  to  his  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  elementary  education.  One  of  his  projects  of  reform 
is  crystallized  in  the  watchword  torniamo  ai  campi,  “  let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fields !  ”  This  movement  has  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  for  to-day  there  are  in  Italy  4000  plots  of  ground  fur¬ 
nished  to  schools  either  by  the  public  authorities  or  by  private 
citizens.  Much  good  work  has  been  achieved  in  this  way,  and 
many  of  these  little  fields,  like  that  at  Ciciliano,  near  Tivoli, 
under  the  charge  of  Oreste  Leo,  are  places  the  farmers  have 
been  forced  to  admire,  and  sometimes  to  imitate.  Minister 
Baccelli  also  favors  the  extension  of  instruction  in  the  various 
forms  of  manual  labor.  His  policy  includes  state  control  of 
kindergartens  and  elementary  schools — the  schools  w'hich,  for 
the  great  majority  of  citizens,  represent  the  only  preparation 
for  life  which  they  receive  in  an  educational  way.  These,  he 
thinks,  ought  to  be  “  under  the  direct  and  continual  control  of 
the  power  that  represents  great  national  and  social  interests  ” — 
the  state. 

In  higher  education  Minister  Baccelli  favors  “  the  autonomy 
and  liberty  that  stimulate  the  fertile  rivalries  of  science  and  the 
fruitful  emulations  in  experiment  generative  of  new  truths.’' 
His  policy,  therefore,  is  to  leave  classical  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  care  of  the  provinces  and  communes,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  state,  but  without  direct  control  or  inter¬ 
ference.  “  Science,”  he  says,  “  is  aristocratic,  and  who  wants 
it,  let  him  pay !  ”  And,  in  order  to  prevent  a  learned  pro¬ 
letariat,  he  would  increase  the  fees  at  the  universities. 

•Boll.  Uff.,  Anno  XXVI.,  Num.  48,  Nov.  30,  18^,  pp.  2043-2046. 
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Political  Education.  The  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  C.  F. 
Ferrari,*  Professor  of  Administrative  Law  and  the  Science  of 
Government  in  the  University  of  Padua,  delivered  November 
13,  1898,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  aspects  of 
political  education.  According  to  Professor  Ferrari,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  universities  and  of  those  whose  minds  and  genius 
they  have  schooled,  to  contribute  of  their  best  to  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country,  which  are  “  the  conscious  work  of 
man,”  and  undergo  “  those  mutations  and  improvements  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  and  opportune  by  civilization  and  social  con¬ 
ditions.” 

There  is  no  room  for  the  theory  of  a  perpetual  governing 
class  and  a  perpetual  serving  caste.  The  way  to  liberty  and 
prosperity  lies  neither  in  imitating  the  French  Revolution  nor 
in  imitating  the  English  Parliamentary  system.  Parlia- 
mentism,  like  monarchism,  can  become  pathological,  if  not  so 
often,  at  least  as  startlingly  so  sometimes.  Local  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  a  better  way  of  solving  certain  problems  of 
Italian  politics  than  some  French  methods  that  have  got  into 
bad  odor  of  late.  Compulsory  education,  without  compulsory 
voting,  is  only  half  of  a  good  thing  for  political  education. 
Political  societies,  associations,  and  clubs  have  always  been  in 
Italy  a  fertile  source  of  education  (or  of  mal-education)  in 
political  matters,  and  some  legal  restraint  or  encouragement, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  these  institutions  /s  necessary.  The 
whole  nation,  not  merely  a  few  of  its  members,  ought  to  study, 
or  have  .some  knowledge  of,  its  racial  constitution  and  history, 
its  economic,  intellectual  and  social  nature,  so  that  with  prog¬ 
ress  there  may  go  proportion,  with  metamorphosis  equilib¬ 
rium,  with  co-operation  individuality,  with  unity  life-giving 
diversity.  A  trained  civil  service  must  be  paralleled  by  a 
trained  mass  of  voters,  a  wise  parliament  by  a  wise  people, 
before  the  task  of  real  political  life  is  begun.  In  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  efforts  necessary  to  this  end,  the  universities  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  struggles,  and  the  study  of  methods  of 
government  and  administration  is  a  branch  of  academic  re- 

*  Ordinamenti  politic!  ed  educazione  politica.  Ann.  della  R.  Univ.  degli  studi 
di  Padova  per  I’anno  academico  1898-1899,  pp.  17-71. 
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search  and  instruction  as  legitimate  as  any  other  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Illiteracy.  Dr.  V.  Giuflfrida-Ruggeri  *  of  Reggio-Emilia, 
anthropologist,  psychologist,  and  psychiatrist,  in  his  interesting 
article  on  “  Analphabetism  as  related  to  education,”  points  out 
the  e.xaggerated  importance,  which,  in  Italy  especially,  has  been 
attached  to  illiteracy.  A  great  mistake — a  mistake  sometimes 
committed  by  earnest  devotees  of  child-study  in  America — has 
been  made  in  basing  theories  upon  averages  obtained  from  data 
belonging  to  all  parts  of  a  large  region,  without  analyzing  well 
the  figures  of  which  such  averages  are  the  result.  There  is  a 
cult  of  the  average  no  less  than  a  cult  of  the  curve.  The  un¬ 
satisfactory  nature  of  these  averages  led  Professor  Giufifrida- 
Ruggeri  to  investigate  the  details  of  the  statistics  of  illiteracy 
in  Italy,  and  from  separate  study  of  the  figures  of  mountain  and 
valley,  plain,  seashore,  city  (with  its  divisions),  and  country 
(with  its  diversities)  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  “  illiteracy 
is  no  index  of  culture.”  Otherwise  the  province  of  Sondrio 
(according  to  the  levy  of  those  born  in  1868),  with  the  lowest 
percentage  of  illiterate  conscripts,  ought  to  be  the  most  cul¬ 
tured!  Moreover,  Leghorn  has  less  than  half  the  proportion 
of  illiterates  of  Florence  and  Pisa;  the  proportion  in  Naples  is 
lower  than  in  Florence,  Padua,  Rome,  Modena,  Parma,  and 
Pisa,  cities  considered  to  be  the  most  cultured  in  all  the  Italian 
peninsula.  There  are  also  to  be  noted  oscillations  in  illiteracy 
from  year  to  year,  and  during  the  period  represented  by  the 
levies  of  1846  and  1876,  some  regions  which  began  with  a  per¬ 
centage  of  illiteracy  lower  than  that  of  certain  others  have 
ended  by  having  a  percentage  higher  than  that  of  these,  and 
vice  versa.  A  study  of  the  public  monies  expended  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  various  provinces  of  Italy  fails  to  show  that  illiter¬ 
acy  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  such  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  two  provinces  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari  spend  about 
the  same  per  capita,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their 
illiteracy;  Apulia  spends  more  than  Calabria,  both  per  capita 

*11  movimento  dell’  analfabetismo  nelle  diverse  region!  d’ltalia  come  indice 
della  tendenza  all’  istruzione.  Arch,  per  I’Antropologia  e  la  etnologia  (Firenze), 
Vol.  XXIX.  (1899),  pp.  33-40. 
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and  in  relation  to  all  other  expenditures,  but  the  former  region 
has  considerably  more  illiteracy  than  the  latter.  Nor  do  charity 
and  private  schools  account  for  these  differences.  Dr.  Giuf- 
frida-Ruggeri  believes  that  these  “  movements  ”  of  the  illiterate 
population  in  Italy  are,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  “  a  greater  or  less  tendency  toward  instruction  ”  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  country.  Marked  sexual  differences  as 
to  illiteracy  occur  also,  as  revealed  by  the  statistics  as  to  the 
signatures  of  marriage  contracts.  In  1881,  out  of  every  100 
such  documents  20.10  were  signed  by  the  husband  alone  in 
Piedmont  and  20.28  in  Calabria,  while  those  signed  by  the  wife 
alone  were  6.07  and  0.37  respectively.  The  greatest  sexual 
differences  as  to  primary  education  seem  to  be  found  in  central 
and  southern  Italy,  the  least  m  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and 
Liguria.  The  Venetian  region,  again,  is  sui  generis,  but  there 
anthropological,  economic,  and  religious  factors  come  espe¬ 
cially  into  play.  This  essay  ought  to  be  read  by  all  those  who 
are  so  prone  to  “  lump  things  together,”  and  create  out  of  the 
mass  “  scientific  facts.”  In  connection  with  Dr.  Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri’s  paper,  it  is  well  to  read  Dr.  F.  L.  Pulle’s  *  Sketch 
of  the  anthropology  of  Italy,  a  real  multum  in  parvo,  where 
the  fact  is  clearly  revealed  that  northern,  central,  and  southern 
Italy  still  go  on  expressing  the  bent  and  the  genius  of  the  ethnic 
elements  which  compose  them  and  color  all  their  acts.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Pulle,  “  illiteracy,  superstition,  and  prostitution,  like 
crime  in  general,  gradually  increase  in  parallel  fashion  from 
north  to  south  in  Italy.” 

Medico-Pedagogy.  Two  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  education  of  feeble-minded  and  mentally  defi¬ 
cient  children  are  Professor  A.  Tamburini’s  *  Modern  move¬ 
ment  in  Italy  for  the  treatment  and  education  of  feeble-minded 
and  mentally  deficient  children,  and  Dr.  Sante  de  Sanctis’ ' 
Treatment  of  feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient  children 

*  Profilo  antropologico  dell’  Italia.  Arch,  per  I’Antrop.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,  pp. 
19-168. 

*  L’odierno  movimento  in  Italia  per  la  cura  e  I’educazione  dei  frenastenici. 
Riv.  Sperim.  di  Fren.,  Vol.  XXV.  (1899),  pp.  472-481. 

’  Intorno  alia  cura  dei  fanciulli  frenastenici.  Ann.  di  Nevrol.  (Napoli),  Anno 

XVII.  (1899),  pp.  235-244- 
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— the  first  an  interesting  historical  sketch,  with  bibliographical 
notes,  the  last  an  outline  sketch  of  an  ideal  educational  institu¬ 
tion  for  children  of  the  kind  in  question. 

As  early  as  1848  a  Royal  Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Cretinism  established,  in  imitation  of  the  medico-pedagogical 
institute  at  Adenberg  (founded  by  Guggenhul  in  1840  for 
Swiss  cretins),  an  institution  at  Aosta,  which,  however,  after 
a  few  years  as  an  educational  establishment,  ceased  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  an  asylum.  The  real  beginning  of  the  modem 
movement  was  in  1889,  when  Professor  Gonnelli-Cioni  founded 
at  Chiavari — it  has  since  been  removed  to  Vercurago — the 
first  Italian  institution  for  feeble-minded  and  mentally  defective 
children.  The  Psedagogium  (an  institution  for  children  of 
this  sort  belonging  to  the  well-to-do  classes),  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  Morselli,  at  Nervi,  in  1891,  lasted  only  a  few 
years.  The  various  lunatic  hospitals  at  Rome,  Siena,  and 
Reggio,  have  for  a  long  time  had  special  sections  for  idiots, 
where  some  sort  of  instruction  is  offered. 

The  principal  Italian  schools  and  medico-pedagogpcal 
institutions  for  feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient  children 
are : 

I.  The  GonnelU-Cioni  Institution,  at  Vercurago,  in  the 
Province  of  Bergamo  (founded  in  1889).  The  superintendent 
is  Professor  Gonnelli-Cioni  (aided  by  his  wife  and  daughter), 
the  director  Professor  Lucchini,  and  the  consulting  physician 
Dr.  Marzocchi,  of  the  neighboring  asylum  at  Bergamo.  This 
institution  has  elementary  instruction  (drawing,  music,  g^ym- 
nastics),  baths,  dining  rooms,  dormoritories  in  common,  and 
special  attention  (family  and  individual  treatment)  is  given 
to  physical  education,  sense-training,  intellectual  and  moral 
development.  There  is  also  technical  manual  instruction. 
The  number  of  pupils  (epileptics  are  also  received)  is  about 
forty,  all  males  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  in  part  (such 
pupils  are  paid  for  by  the  commune  and  by  charitable  societies) 
and  in  part  to  the  well-to-do  classes.  Professor  Gonnelli-Cioni 
also  maintains  some  pupils  at  his  own  expense.  Dr.  Tam- 
burini  praises  the  discipline,  modesty,  and  education  of  the  per¬ 
ceptive  and  mnemonic  faculties  obtaining  at  Vercurago. 
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2.  The  Emilian  Mcdico-Pedagogical  Institute,  at  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni  in  Persiceto  (founded  July  2,  1899).  This  institution, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Professor  Tamburini  himself,  with 
Professors  Roncati  and  Brugia,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Emilian  committee  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  defect¬ 
ive  children.  It  is  hygienically  situated  in  the  country,  and 
takes  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  not  educable  in 
the  common  schools,  etc. — also  some  pupils  of  higher  ages. 

3.  The  “  Casa  di  Cura  ed  Educazione,”  at  Rome  (founded 
in  April,  1898),  for  defectives  belonging  to  the  well-to-do 
classes.  This  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sante 
de  Sanctis,  and  accommodates  only  some  twelv^e  to  fifteen 
pupils,  but  day-pupils  are  given  instruction  and  treatment. 
Aphasic,  stuttering,  and  neuropathic  children  are  also  received, 
and  there  is  a  special  instructor  in  language.  Dr.  V.  Bianchi. 
The  methods  in  use  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  Dr.  de 
Sanctis’  Educatorium. 

4.  Tuscan  Institute  for  the  Education  and  Treatment  of 
Backivard  Children  (opened  August  i,  1899),  Settignano, 
in  the  open  country,  not  far  from  Florence.  This  institution, 
whose  foundation  is  due  to  the  Tuscan  Committee  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Defectives  (children),  receives  only  children  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  l)eneficial  treatment  and  improvement  in  education, 
and  for  the  present  boys  alone  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twelve  are  received  as  internes,  but  children  of  both  sexes  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  may  lie  received  as  day-pupils. 
The  board  of  direction  includes  Dr.  Modigliano  (specialist  in 
hygiene  and  children’s  diseases).  Professor  Gonnelli-Cioni 
(education).  Professor  Tanzi  (psychiatry),  and  Professor 
Colzi  (surgery).  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  are  furnished  by  gifts  from  benefactors,  fees  of  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  committee,  and  monies  paid  by  the 
families  and  Provinces  interested. 

5.  The  Scgatelli  School  for  Idiots  (founded  in  1894,  by  Si¬ 
gnora  Cristina  Segatelli,  who  has  been  its  director  since)  in 
Milan.  This  modest  establishment  accommodates  some  six¬ 
teen  pupils,  such  as  cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  the  public  and 
private  schools.  For  about  a  year  past  Signora  Segatelli  has 
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had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  philanthropic  committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  A.  De  Vincenti. 

6.  The  “  Asilo-Sciiola”  for  Poor  Children  (defectives),  in 
Rome,  opened  in  January,  1898,  by  Dr.  Sante  de  Sanctis. 
This  Edncatorinui  for  poor  children  who  are  defectives  has 
been  organized  upon  a  carefully  considered  psychological 
plan  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  benefactors 
and  the  co-operation  of  eminent  physicians  and  educators. 
The  psychiatrical  expert  is  Professor  Sciamanna,  and  the 
educational  Professor  Sergi.  Anthropometric  data,  clinical 
investigations,  psychological  classifications,  and  educational 
examinations,  hygienic  records,  and  all  the  most  modern 
developments  of  science  are  to  be  employed  in  the  rational 
education  of  the  pupils  admitted — imbeciles,  defectives, 
and  backward  children.  In  his  article  titled  above  Dr.  de 
Sanctis,  after  a  brief  discussion  of  the  various  treat¬ 
ments  from  time  to  time  proposed  for  defectives  and  back¬ 
ward  children, — craniectomy  and  surgical  operations  of  a 
like  sort  (less  importance  is  of  late  attached  to  these),  thyroid 
treatment  (advantageous  only  in  a  restricted  number  of  cases), 
hypnotism  (certainly  limited  in  its  operation  in  this  field), 
— proceeds  to  describe  his  “  medico-pedagogical  treatment.” 
This  he  defines  as  “  the  education  of  the  child  united  with  those 
treatments  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the  neurologist  be¬ 
lieves  should  be  adopted  to  help  the  teacher.”  He  does  not, 
however,  deem  his  method  a  universal  panacea.  For  the  in¬ 
educable,  dangerous  defectives,  the  capita  mortiia  of  society, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  hospital  or  the  asylum,  and  for  the  non- 
dangerous  ineducables,  care  in  the  family,  perhaps.  For  dan¬ 
gerous  and  epileptic,  yet  educable,  defectives  (including  a  great 
part  of  the  epileptics  and  morally  insane,  properly  so-called), 
there  ought  to  be  special  places  in  the  asylums,  in  private  sani¬ 
tariums,  or,  better,  in  medico-pedagogical  institutes  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  them. 

For  the  non-dangerous,  educable  defectives  (quiet  or  hyper¬ 
active),  the  inmate  system  is  not  necessary  unless  in  the  case  of 
orphans,  or  illegitimate  or  abandoned  children.  This  system  is 
condemned  both  by  modern  education  and  morality  for  normal 
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children  as  more  convenient  for  the  parents  than  advantageous 
to  the  children.  Dr.  de  Sanctis  defines  his  ideal  Educatorium 
as :  “A  place,  hygienic,  provided  with  field  or  garden,  where 
defectives  of  both  sexes  (educafile  and  non-dangerous),  come 
from  morning  till  evening  every  day,  to  receive  the  necessary 
nutriment,  medical  treatment,  physical  and  moral  education, 
instruction — everything  adapted  to  the  needs  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil.”  At  present  the  Educatorium,  which  takes  in 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten  years,  must  limit  itself 
to  the  “  rejects  ”  of  the  kindergarten,  elementary  schools,  etc., 
i.  c.,  those  children  leaving  kindergarten  or  school  on  account 
of  mental  obtuseness  or  some  kindred  defect.  In  the  Educa- 
'torium  the  trained  neurologist  should  blaze  the  path  for  the 
teacher,  and  education  should  precede  instruction — for  even 
moral  education,  as  Seguin  said,  is  essentially  physiological; 
education  in  conduct  is  a  consequence  of  education  in  senses 
and  movements.  The  environment  of  the  Educatorium  should 
be,  as  far  as  is  possible,  like  that  of  the  family,  with  the  sexual 
differences  incident  thereto.  Besides  endeavoring  to  give  a 
“  family  education  ”  to  the  pupils,  the  Educatorium  should 
educate  their  parents,  by  keeping  them  in  salutary  contact  with 
the  educators  of  their  children,  thereby  giving  them  norms  of 
healthy  education  and  right  conduct.  Instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  should  be  given,  but  ought  to  be  after 
the  essentially  individualistic  fashion,  and  not  in  the  scholastic 
manner,  with  fixed  hours,  annual  program,  etc.  The  object  of 
the  Educatorium  ought  to  be  prepare  the  “  rejects  ”  (four  to 
six  years  old)  of  the  kindergartens  for  the  elementary  schools, 
and  the  “  rejects  ”  (seven  to  ten  years  old)  of  the  elementary 
schools  for  free  professional  work,  the  selection  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  or  trade  to  lie  made  by  the  teachers  and  family,  with  due 
regard  to  the  child  himself. 

Child-study.  Professor  R.  Benzoni,®  who,  in  connection 
with  his  work  in  the  department  of  philosophy,  delivers  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  psychology  of  the  child  at  the 
University  of  Genoa,  has  published  a  brief  resume  of  the  recent 
literature  of  child-study,  in  which  due  credit  is  given  to  Ameri- 

•  Studj  recent!  di  psicologia  del  Bambino.  Genova,  1898.  pp.  37.  8vo. 
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can  educators  for  their  work,  the  stimulating  effects  of  which 
are  now  being  felt  all  over  Italy,  Naturally  enough,  Professor 
Benzoni  is  most  impressed  by  the  moral  aspects  of  child  psy¬ 
chology,  and  sees  in  the  study  of  the  child,  in  the  investigation 
and  comprehension  of  its  developing  morality,  the  unfolding  of 
its  rational  activities,  a  means  of  understanding  and  often  of 
solving  the  great  questions  of  public  morality.  He  promises 
us  in  the  near  future  a  work  on  the  moral  phenomenology  of 
childhood.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  art  is  subjective,  science 
objective,  the  author,  with  other  psychologists  of  the  day, 
warns  against  allowing  the  idolum  of  affection  for  the  child 
to  endanger  the  value  of  scientific  work,  and  appeals  to  the 
students  of  childhood  to  repeat  again  and  again  their  experi¬ 
ments,  so  that  the  real  truth  may  appear. 

At  Arona  there  was  installed,  October  20,  1897,  the  first  an- 
thropometic  laboratory  in  any  Italian  elementary  school.  This 
took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal  authorities  and 
with  the  good  wishes  of  eminent  anthropologists,  and  psychol¬ 
ogists  (Lombroso,  Mantegazza,  Morselli,  Sergi,  Riccardi,  and 
others).  The  originator  (under  Sergi)  and  the  director  of  this 
laboratory  is  Costantino  Melzi,"  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Arona,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  child  study  in 
Italy.  The  history  of  the  movement,  the  record  of  his  own 
anthropological  educational  studies,  and  the  statement  of  his 
opinions  upon  the  various ‘problems  of  modern  education  form 
the  subjects  of  the  volume  now  under  discussion,  to  which 
Professor  Sergi  has  furnished  an  appreciative  preface.  Melzi 
is  in  favor  of  an  education  essentially  scientific  at  bottom — 
this  is  even  more  necessary  for  women  than  for  men, — an  edu¬ 
cation  evolutionally  justifiable.  A  little  less  teaching  and  a 
little  more  observing  would  be  well  to  begin  with — to  suit  edu¬ 
cation  to  growth  is  better  than  to  overwhelm  with  knowledge. 

In  the  sections  on  “  How  to  use  an  anthropometrical  labora¬ 
tory  ”  (pp.  5 1- 1 17),  and  on  “  Instruments  and  observations  ” 
(pp.  119-188),  the  author  gives  much  valuable  information  as 
to  methods  and  technique,  with  copies  of  the  blanks  and 
schedules  employed,  which  are  quite  detailed.  The  chapter  on 

’  Antropologia  pedagogica.  Arona,  1899.  vii-|-246  pp.  8vo. 
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“  The  education  of  the  sexes  ”  (pp.  189-219)  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  the  author’s  general  conclusion  being  that  women  must,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  their  natural  faculties  and  abilities, 
be  given  a  scientific  rather  than  a  literary  education,  as  has  been 
the  rule  in  the  past.  The  character  of  woman  has  yet  to  be 
formed  and  established,  and  the  only  way  to  this  end  is  thru 
an  essentially  scientific  education,  A  section  on  fatigue  and 
wear  and  tear  of  the  brain  (pp.  221-246)  follows,  in  which  the 
author  protests  against  gymnastic  and  acrobatic  scholasticism, 
the  closed  gymnasium,  exercises  in  the  schoolroom,,  as 
Mosso  has  so  ably  done  before  him,  and  against  the  “  homi¬ 
cidal  ”  overburdening  of  children’s  minds  for  mere  intellectual 
purposes,  regardless  alike  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health. 
This  little  book  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  educational  thoughts  that  are  stirring  Italy  at  the 
present  time. 

Alex.  F,  Chamberlain 

Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  REPORT  ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  ENGLISH  ' 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  the  report  on  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  in  English  seems  worthy  of  praise.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  respects  in  which  it  seems  open  to  criticism.  I  will  begin 
with  its  virtues. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  commended  for  en¬ 
deavoring  to  simplify  the  English  course  in  secondary  schools. 
They  recommend,  if  I  understand  them  rightly,  that  there  shall 
be  in  the  high  school  virtually  but  two  branches  of  English 
study, — English  literature  and  English  composition.  Other 
subjects,  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  study  of  derivations,  study  of 
the  theory  of  literature  and  the  like,  are  to  be  pursued  in  inti¬ 
mate  connection  with  one  of  these  two  main  branches,  or  with 
both.  This  is  a  great  step  in  advance.  If  the  suggestion  were 
put  in  general  practice,  as  eventually  I  trust  it  will  be,  it  would 
lead  to  important  changes  in  the  English  courses  of  a  large 
number  of  schools.  It  would  lead  for  one  thing  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  a  separate  course  in  formal  rhetoric  in  the  lower  years 
of  the  high  school,  in  my  opinion  a  highly  desirable  change. 
It  would  lead  to  the  transformation  of  the  so-called  “  gram¬ 
mar  review,”  the  bugbear  of  the  ninth  grade.  There  would 
be  no  more  courses  in  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  roots.  That 
unlovely  hortus  siccus  would  have  to  go. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  change  I  would  suggest  dropping  from 
high  school  programs  the  term  English  language,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  for  it  the  term  English  composition,  it  being  understood 
that  whatever  is  neither  English  composition  nor  English  lit¬ 
erature  nor  an  ancillary  to  one  of  them,  is  no  indispensable 
part  of  the  English  curriculum. 

‘  Remarks  at  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club,  the  general 
subject  of  discussion  being  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements. 
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Another  praiseworthy  feature  of  the  report  is^  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  study  of  English  literature  and  of  composi¬ 
tion  be  pursued  side  by  side  thruout  the  entire  secondary  school 
course  for  four  periods  a  week.  The  committee  might  con¬ 
sistently  have  gone  a  little  farther  than  this.  It  might 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  five  periods  a  week  in¬ 
stead  of  four,  for  it  is  manifestly  absurd  that  secondary  pupils 
should  spend  more  time  on  Latin,  for  example,  than  on  Eng¬ 
lish.  But  doubtless  four  is  an  advance  upon  the  present  prac¬ 
tice.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  principles  here  implied  are  of  great 
importance  for  the  future  of  secondary  English.  And  for  the 
following  reason:  One  of  the  evils  of  the  average  English 
curriculum  is  its  lack  of  continuity.  It  is  made  up  of  bits  of 
courses  put  in  wherever  there  is  a  little  room.  When,  for  any 
reason,  the  curriculum  becomes  crowded  at  some  point,  one  of 
these  bits  is  quietly  removed.  This  is  an  intolerable  condition 
of  things.  There  ought  to  be  in  every  high  school  just  two 
courses  in  English,  a  course  in  English  composition  and  a 
course  in  English  literature.  These  should  run  like  two  solid 
steel  pillars  from  the  foundation  clear  to  the  roof.  There 
ought  never  to  be  a  question  of  breaking  their  continuity  any¬ 
where.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  this  ideal  will 
prevail. 

One  reason  why  it  does  not  prevail  now  is  that  preparation 
in  English  is  difficult  to  test.  Literary  taste  and  fineness  of  lit¬ 
erary  workmanship  are  not  ponderable  things.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
press  them  in  quantitative  terms,  as  you  can  preparation  in 
mathematics  and  physics.  So  if  a  student  omits  a  semester’s 
work  in  English,  it  does  not  seem  to  his  principal,  if  the  pupil 
is  naturally  bright  and  is  getting  fairly  good  marks,  that  he 
has  omitted  any  essential  part  of  the  requirement.  Nobody 
will  know  the  difference  a  year  hence.  What’s  the  harm  ?  But 
surely  this  is  not  the  right  view  to  take  of  it.  Just  because  it  is 
difficult  to  test  the  English  preparation  of  the  student,  just  be¬ 
cause  the  university  instructor  cannot  at  the  start  tell  whether 
a  given  student  has  had  all  the  English  work  he  is  entitled  to, 
or  less  than  all,  the  obligation  lies  heavy  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
principal  and  the  secondary  teacher  to  see  that  no  part  of  the 
requirement  is  remitted. 
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These  are  the  features  of  the  report  which  I  find  myself  dis¬ 
posed  to  approve.  Now  for  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  report  taken  as  a  whole  is  not  of  the 
character  which  English  teachers  had  a  right  to  expect.  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  big  subject,  an  important  subject,  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum, — none  more  so.  It  has  bulked  large.  lx)th  in  the  public 
and  in  the  professional  view  during  the  past  decade.  In  that 
time  about  three  hundred  different  articles  and  addresses  upon 
it  have  been  published  or  have  been  read  at  meetings  of  teach¬ 
ers.  The  acrid  reports  of  the  Harvard  Committee  on  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Rhetoric  have  been  put  in  print.  Many  universities 
have  issued  in  pamphlet  form  suggestions  to  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  preparatory  schools.  Two  important  bodies  have  been 
organized  for  the  particular  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  question, — an  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  of  the 
North  Central  States  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English.  The  latter  especially  has  influenced 
in  a  very  profound  way  the  English  curriculum  of  thousands  of 
high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  dozens  of  text¬ 
books  have  been  published,  and  that  these  books,  representing 
various  shades  of  wisdom  and  unwisdom,  have  greatly  modified 
previous  methods  of  teaching. 

Taking  into  account  all  this  agitation  of  the  subject  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  report  appears  to  me  much  too  slight.  It  appears  to 
evade  the  just  difficulties  of  the  task.  Teachers  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  it  would  be  full  and  discriminating  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  They  had  a  right  to  expect  that,  among  other  things, 
it  would  summarize  the  history  of  the  teaching  of  English  for 
the  past  generation ;  that  it  would  classify  and  critically  review 
the  various  methods  that  now  compete  for  popular  favor;  that 
it  would  give  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  teaching  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  composition ;  that  it  would  discuss  the  special  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers ;  that  it  would  discriminate  between  elementary 
and  advanced  work  in  methods,  in  choice  of  subjects,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  recitation ;  that  it  would  summarize  and  review 
the  best  of  the  literature  on  English  teaching  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  of  late;  that  it  would  treat  of  the  methods  and  devices 
by  which  the  labor  of  teaching  and  especially  of  essay-correct- 
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ing  may  be  lightened ;  and  finally,  that  it  would  make  plain  in 
what  respect  this  report  is  conceived  to  be  an  advance  upon 
its  predecessor,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Of  these 
and  many  other  things, — for,  as  I  have  said,  English  is  a  large 
subject, — the  report  might  have  been  expected  to  treat.  When 
I  say  that  it  touches  upon  no  one  of  them,  even  by  way  of  apol¬ 
ogy,  it  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  far  from  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  which  may  legitimately  be  made  upon  it.  It  is  indeed 
not  a  report  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  the  parts  on  classics,  on 
foreign  languages,  and  on  history  are  reports.  It  is  a  hasty 
catching-up  and  patching  together  of  a  few  general  principles, 
a  specimen  program,  and  a  list  of  books  for  reading.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  which  could  not  have  been  put  together  on  a 
rainy  afternoon  by  any  first-rate  teacher  of  English  working 
independently.* 

Having  said  this  it  will  perhaps  be  considered  a  waste  of  am¬ 
munition  for  me  to  assault  the  report  from  another  side.  I 
cannot  refrain,  however,  from  using  it  as  a  kind  of  target  for 
one  or  two  remaining  shots  in  the  locker.  I  will  be  brief. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  one  characteristic  present  in  the  re¬ 
port  which  seems  to  be  unfortunate,  and  to  one  aspect  of  the 
subject  which  is  fatally  lacking. 

The  characteristic  of  the  report  actually  present  to  which  I 
object  is  its  dogmatism.  It  treats  the  various  matters  with 
which  it  has  to  deal  as  if  they  were  settled  out  of  hand.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  settled  in  the  view  of  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee;  but  they  are  not  in  my  view,  nor  are  they,  I  believe, 
in  the  view  of  other  investigators  in  this  field.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  such  investigators  when  I 
say  that  the  most  characteristic  thing  about  English  teaching 
at  the  present  time  is  its  unsettledness.  It  is  fuller  of  unsolved 
problems  than  any  other  subject  that  can  be  mentioned.  It 
is  a  kind  of  pedagogical  porcupine.  But  the  report  ignores  this. 
It  reads  as  if  we  were  all  cock-sure  about  everything.  I  will 
give  one  example.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  two 
departments,  literature  and  composition,  be  pursued  side  by  side 

*  This  sounds  like  a  reflection  on  the  sub-committee  which  drew  up  the  report  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  intended.  The  committee  did  the  best  it  could  in  the  limited 
time  with  the  materials  at  its  command.  I  do  not  blame  the  committee  ;  I 
blame  the  situation. 
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thruout  the  entire  secondary  course,  and  that  they  “  be  so  re¬ 
lated  thruout  that  one  shall,  in  so  far  as  possible,  supplement 
and  strengthen  the  other.”  “  So  related  ” — there  is  great  vir¬ 
tue  in  that  so.  As  if  the  hard  problem  were  not  hoiv  to  relate 
them!  I  submit  that  the  committee  would  have  done  better 
service  to  teachers  of  English  by  wording  the  sentence  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  The  committee  recommends  a  careful  investigation 

of  the  difficult  and  baffling  question  how  to  relate  literature 
and  composition  in  such  a  way  that  one  shall,  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  supplement  and  strengthen  the  other.”  If  the  committee 
was  unable  to  investigate  the  problem  itself,  it  might  at  least 
have  aroused  a  spirit  of  investigation  in  the  teacher.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  present  form  of  the  recommendation  is  to  make 
him  satisfied  with  his  unregenerate  condition. 

The  third  and  the  last  criticism  I  have  to  make  is  some¬ 
what  more  serious.  It  is  that  the  report  plays  too  much  upon 
the  surface.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  jwsitively  superficial,  but 
simply  that  when  all  has  been  said,  the  heart  of  the  problem 
remains  untouched.  For  the  teaching  of  English  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  merely  of  so  many  hours  a  week,  or  of  so  many  books  to  be 
read,  or  of  such  and  such  subjects  to  be  taught  for  so  many 
months.  These  are  indeed  important  and  must  not  be  con¬ 
temned;  but  they  are  seen  in  a  wrong  perspective  unless  they  are 
related  to  something  profounder  than  themselves. 

The  deeper  problem  is  the  relation  of  English  teaching  to  the 
ultimate  ends  of  education.  I  have  been  reading  recently  in  the 
Ret’ue  tmivcrsitaire  a  series  of  suggestive  articles  by  M.  Jules 
Payot,  on  French  composition.  It  seems  that  the  French 
teachers  of  French  have  their  troubles  as  well  as  the  English 
teachers  of  English,  and  in  one  of  these  articles  M.  Payot  re¬ 
marks  that  the  methods  of  teaching  composition  which  prevail 
in  many  of  the  French  schools  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
social  demands  which  ought  to  guide  and  fashion  a  republican 
system  of  instruction.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  getting  down  to 
bed-rock.  That  is  the  question  of  prime  importance.  But  I  do 
not  find  anything  in  this  report  which  indicates  that  its  framers 
pondered  for  a  moment,  consciously,  M.  Payot’s  suggestion; 
much  less,  anything  which  indicates  that  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  shaped  in  the  light  of  such  an  inquiry  as  his.  Are 
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our  methods  of  instruction  in  English  in  harmony  with  the  so¬ 
cial  demands  of  our  great  industrial  community  ?  I  suspect  that 
they  are  not.  More  than  that  I  suspect  that  the  hard  knot  of 
the  English  question  lies  right  here — that  our  present  ideals 
and  methods  of  instruction  are  in  large  part  remnants  of  an 
adaptation  to  a  state  of  things  which  long  since  passed  away. 

Here  is  the  point  of  departure  of  an  investigation  into  the 
English  question  which  would  supplement  the  defects  of  the 
present  report.  I  trust  that  in  some  future  report  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject  may  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Fred  Newton  Scott 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


MODERN  TEACHING  OF  GRAMMAR. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Professor  Lid¬ 
dell  undertook  to  outline  a  course  of  study  in  English  historical 
grammar,  a  course  intended  among  other  things  to  furnish  “  a 
basis  for  a  sane  and  practical  didactic  grammar,  which  will 
represent  to  the  student  the  real  nature  of  his  language.”  I 
propose  in  this  paper  to  indicate  the  relation  in  which  descrip¬ 
tive  grammar  properly  stands  to  the  historical  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  rational  method  of 
dealing  with  the  former  branch  in  elementary  schools. 

There  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  keeping  these  two  fields 
separate  and  distinct.  By  descriptive  or  logical  grammar  I 
understand  a  systematic  account  of  the  structure  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  it  exists  to-day.  It  should  exhibit  the  nature  of  the 
sentence  or  proposition,  its  elements,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Historical  grammar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  interested  in 
the  changes  which  the  language  has  undergone,  in  structure, 
vocabulary,  and  pronunciation,  and  seeks  to  set  forth  the  nature, 
causes,  and  tendencies  of  these  phenomena.  The  writer  of  the 
article  spoken  of  has  clearly  shown  the  absurdities  of  what  he 
calls  the  mediaeval  study  of  grammar.  He  proposes  to  change 
all  that,  not  by  merely  amending  it,  but  by  setting  it  aside,  and 
putting  in  its  place  a  course  of  historical  grammar,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  a  student  can  reach  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  real  nature  of  English  speech. 
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There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  historical  gram¬ 
mar  to  a  place  in  a  properly  arranged  course  of  study.  The 
only  question  that  can  arise  is  in  regard  to  the  exact  place  it 
should  occupy.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  student  may  be  led 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  English  speech  with¬ 
out  a  preliminary  historical  introduction,  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
further  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  present  structure  of 
the  language  is  necessary  to  a  right  conception  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  going  on  for  many  centuries,  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  decision  to  do  away  with  our  school 
grammars.  Instead  of  throwing  them  to  one  side  we  should 
set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  improving  them. 

It  is  quite  within  the  power  of  a  student  ignorant  of  Magna 
Charta,  or  the  Petition  of  Right,  to  form  a  good  working  idea 
of  the  various  bra'nches  of  government,  and  the  functions  of 
each.  It  will,  of  course,  be  very  interesting  and  useful  for 
him  by  and  by  to  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  these  insti¬ 
tutions  came  to  be  what  they  are.  The  student  of  physiology 
is  concerned  with  the  organic  structure  of  living  beings.  He 
may  profitably  pursue  this  branch  without  any  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  diliferent  orders  of  animal  existence.  Not  only  so; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  well  that  in  these  branches  we 
shall  be  successful  in  comprehending  the  historical  phenomena 
just  to  the  extent  that  we  have  previously  become  acquainted 
with  the  corresponding  institution  or  orga’nism  in  its  present 
state.  The  history  of  the  past  is  quite  unintelligible  to  one  who 
is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  present  structure  of  society. 
The  quarrel  about  ship-money,  or  the  tea  duties,  can  have  no 
meaning  to  me  unless  I  know  something  of  the  principles  of 
taxation  as  understood  and  applied  to-day.  Further,  the  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  I  am  with  the  structure  of  society  about  me,  the 
more  intelligent  will  be  my  reading  of  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  student  of  historical  grammar  who  has  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  structure  of  the  English  sente'nce,  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other, 
is  likely  to  make  good  progress  in  that  field.  He  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  proceed  analytically,  and  to  trace  back  step  by  step  the 
various  changes  wrought  by  time  and  circumstance  in  the 
speech  of  his  fathers.  The  study  of  historical  phenomena  can- 
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not  be  carried  on  without  a  continued  series  of  comparisons. 
If  historical  phenomena  in  the  field  of  language  are  intelligible 
at  all,  they  are  so  by  reason  of  our  having  something  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with,  and  this  something  is  a  form  or  idiom  of 
l)resent-day  speech.  The  Ijetter  acquainted  we  are  with  the 
forms  of  speech  in  use  to-day  the  Ijetter  equipped  we  shall  be 
for  investigation  in  the  historical  field. 

When  we  have  done  making  merry  over  the  absurdities  of 
scholastic  grammar  we  shall  be  better  employed  in  amending 
the  science  than  in  denouncing  it  as  useless.  Let  it  be  fully 
and  freely  admitted  that  the  early  grammarians,  coming  to  the 
.study  of  English  fresh  from  the  study  of  Latin  grammar, 
wrongly  attempted  to  force  the  framework  of  Latin  upon  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  attempted  to  build  up  a  system  of  English  gram¬ 
mar  on  the  narrow  basis  of  inflections,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  tendency  of  English  has  been,  and  is,  to  get  rid  of  its 
inflections  just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Growing  out  of  this 
was  the  mistake  of  regarding  the  word,  rather  than  the  sen¬ 
tence,  as  the  unit  of  the  system.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  modern  scientific  attitude  was  wanting.  The  tendency  of 
scientists  was  to  set  up  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which  phe¬ 
nomena  ought  to  behave,  and  to  look  with  a  severe  and  mis¬ 
trustful  eye  upon  anything  which  seemed  to  run  counter  to 
these  preconceived  and  preordained  rules.  Here  are  mistakes 
enough,  surely,  for  one  science — the  wrong  basis,  the  wrong 
unit,  the  wrong  method  of  study.  Grammarians  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  English  is  an  analytic  tongue,  that  the  sentence, 
and  not  the  word,  is  the  unit  of  thought  and  speech,  and  that 
grammar  is  one  of  the  inductive  sciences.  The  results  are  felt 
in  our  schools  down  to  the  present  day.  The  method  of  pres¬ 
entation  usually  adopted  in  primary  schools  has  formed  a  strik¬ 
ing  exception  to  the  general  practice  of  teaching  a  subject  in 
accordance  with  its  “  inherent,  immortal  rationality.” 

Profiting,  then,  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  recognizing  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  rear  a  superstructure  of  English  gram¬ 
mar  upon  the  basis  of  inflections,  and  abandoning  all  precon¬ 
ceived  theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  phenomena  to  be 
examined,  the  student  will  proceed  to  the  study  of  his  material 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  governing  procedure  in  the 
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sciences  of  classification  generally.  The  phenomena  must  be 
observed,  compared,  and  classified.  He  must  examine  lan¬ 
guage,  but  we  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  look  beyond  the  language  to  the 
thought  of  which  it  is  the  expression  that  he  is  really  success¬ 
ful  in  reaching  the  subject-matter  of  the  science. 

He  will  find  presently  that  thought  forms  fall  naturally  into 
two  classes,  those  with  predicates,  usually  called  sentences  or 
propositions,  and  those  without,  usually  called  terms  or 
phrases.  The  fact  that  this  division  rests  upon  a  psychological 
basis  will  be  his  justification  for  making  it.  The  term  is  simply 
a  word,  or  group  of  words,  which  serves  as  a  connecting  link 
between  a  number  of  psychical  elements,  as  “  the  rose,”  “  a 
railway  bridge,”  “  Socrates.”  A  proposition  is  the  expression 
of  a  process  in  which  some  particular  elemerit  in  a  mental  com¬ 
plex  is  given  prominence  over  the  others,  as  “  the  rose  is  red,” 
“  Socrates  was  an  Athenian.” 

The  attention  of  the  student  of  grammar  must  from  the  first 
be  riveted  upon  the  judgment,  because  that  is  the  essential 
feature  in  every  type  of  thought  process.  Very  little  reflec¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  see  that  the  notion,  so  called,  is  built  up  of  a 
series  of  judgments,  each  element  in  the  total  idea  having  been 
incorporated  by  an  exercise  of  this  activity.  The  notion,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  no  existence  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  built  up 
of  judgments.  This,  again,  is  the  justification  of  our  choice 
of  the  sentence  as  the  “  unit  ”  in  grammar.  The  judging 
activity  reaches  its  full  and  determinate  expression  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  or  proposition. 

Having  separated  out  the  sentence  as  the  adequate  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  judgment  from  the  mere  phrase  or  term,  we  can  now 
go  on  to  the  classification  of  sentences;  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  our  study  of  the  sentence  is  a  study  of  thought  rather  than 
of  form  alone,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  four  kinds,  differing 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  speaker. 
The  emotional  attitude  gives  us  the  exclamatory,  doubt  gives 
us  the  interrogative,  belief,  the  declarative,  and  will,  the  im¬ 
perative.  We  have  thus  defined  the  se’ntence,  first,  by  distin¬ 
guishing  it  from  the  term,  and  second,  by  dividing  sentences 
into  kinds  on  a  logical  basis. 
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The  simplest  analysis  will  show  that  the  sentence  naturally 
falls  into  two  parts,  subject  and  predicate,  or  if  the  copula  is 
present,  into  three  parts,  subject,  copula,  and  predicate.  This 
division  into  parts  is  not  a  mechanical  separation  of  the  words 
composing  the  sentence.  The  distinction  of  subject  and  predi¬ 
cate  is  based  on  an  examination  of  the  mental  process  of  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  of  the  very  first  importance  that  the  student  shall 
clearly  realize  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  when  a  proposition 
is  uttered.  We  are  not  to  think  that  there  is  first  an  idea  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  term  used  as  subject,  and  then  another  idea 
corresponding  to  the  term  used  as  predicate,  and  that  presently 
we  discern  a  relation  between  these  ideas,  and  set  forth  that 
relation  in  the  form  of  a  sentence.  The  act  of  judgment  is 
one  and  indivisible.  What  really  occurs  is  this :  we  have  first 
before  our  minds  a  complex  idea,  and  it  is  in  the  emergence 
into  prominence  of  some  feature  or  aspect  of  this  complex  idea, 
that  the  act  of  judgment  takes  place.  We  are  in  possession  of 
a  term  which  stands  for  the  first  named  complex  idea,  and  one 
which  stands  for  the  element  upon  which  attention  has  been 
fixed.  The  proposition,  being  made  up  of  words,  may  be 
divided  into  parts.  The  judgment  is  a  single  act,  and  cannot 
be  divided.  The  process  described  is,  as  in  fact  all  mental 
processes  are,  analytic.  A  whole  or  complex  is  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  parts,  and  these  parts  are  distinguished  and  related. 
The  analysis  of  the  sentence,  then,  is  not  a  mechanical  tearing 
apart  of  forms ;  it  is  an  examination  of  the  mental  process  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  sentence. 

The  progress  of  thought,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  from  the  vague 
to  the  definite,  and  the  vague  idea  of  predication  which,  let  us 
hope,  has  been  forming  in  the  student’s  mind,  must  now  be 
cleared  up.  In  other  words,  he  must  address  himself  to  the 
task  of  understanding  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  bear  to  each  other.  He  must  examine  the  process  of 
judging  as  it  goes  on  in  his  own  mind,  before  he  can  really 
understand  what  predication  is,  and  implies.  He  must  make 
his  own  thought  the  object  of  attention,  a'nd  observe  the  process 
by  which  “  notions  ”  are  built  up.  He  can  best  do  this  by 
reaffirming  the  judgments  which  originally  went  to  the  making 
of  the  idea.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  can  recall,  step  by  step,  the 
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different  predicates  are  connected  with  the  same  term  used  as 
subject. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  learner  has  reached  a  fairly  clear  idea 
of  what  is  involved  in  predication.  The  next  step  would  natu¬ 
rally  lead  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  different  kinds  of 
predication,  verbal  and  real.  We  may  observe  once  more  that 
in  order  to  classify  such  propositions  as  “  gold  is  yellow,” 
“  pain  is  unpleasant.”  “  circles  are  round,”  as  examples  of  ver¬ 
bal  predication;  and  such  propositions  as  “gold  is  found  in 
Yukon,”  “the  pain  was  severe  in  the  evening,”  “the  circle 
was  four  inches  in  diameter,”  as  cases  of  real  predication,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  student’s  attention  he  directed  to  the  thought 
underlying  the  form.  He  will  presently  see  that  no  analysis, 
however  searching,  of  the  hare  idea  of  gold  can  ever  bring 
forth  the  predicate  “found  in  Yukon”;  whereas  one  of  its 
most  salient  characteristics  is  the  predicate  “  yellow.” 

It  may  lie  remarked  that  all  thru  the  course  the  teacher  will 
again  and  again  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  serious  tempta¬ 
tion.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  proceed  by  way  of  exposition 
than  by  the  slower,  tho  surer,  way  of  compelling  the  student  to 
investigate  for  himself.  It  is  also  easy  to  go  thru  the  form  of 
employing  the  inductive  method,  while  in  reality  suggesting 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  the  learner.  What  is  required 
is  the  maximum  of  investigation  by  the  student  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  explanation  by  the  teacher. 

We  have  now  got  so  far  as  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole;  it  has  l^een  analyzed  into  parts;  and  the 
relation  of  these  parts  has  been  made  plain.  Up  to  the  present 
we  have  discovered  three  “  parts  of  speech,”  a  substantive,  a 
connective,  and  an  attributive.  Taking  as  a  type  form  the 
proposition  “  Socrates  is  wise  ”  we  have  a  substantive 
“  Socrates,”  an  attributive  “  wise,”  and  a  connective  “  is.” 
Taking  another  type  “  Socrates  speaks,”  we  have  a  substantive 
and  an  attributive. 

We  have  now  to  examine  propositions  to  see  what  a  further 
analysis  of  the  parts  will  yield.  Obviously  the  first  distinction 
to  make  is  between  primary  and  secondary  attributives,  those 
which  directly  affect  the  principal  notion,  and  those  which  affect 
it  indirectly,  that  is,  thru  the  predicate.  The  former  may  re- 
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ceive  the  name  adjective,  the  latter,  adverb.  In  the  proposi¬ 
tion  “  large  birds  fly  swiftly,”  we  have  “  large,”  a  primary,  and 
”  swiftly,”  a  secondary  attributive. 

The  articulation  of  the  various  members  of  this  complex 
structure  which  we  have  been  studying  must  now  be  examined. 
We  found  at  the  outset  two  parts  joined  by  a  copula.  The 
copula  is  the  first  connective.  Others  are  employed  to  connect 
subordinate  portions  of  the  structure,  and  these  are  to  be  classi¬ 
fied.  There  are  two  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  connec¬ 
tives,  and  afford  a  basis  upon  which  to  classify  them.  It  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  universality  of  a  judgment,  meaning  by 
that  term  that  our  judgments  claim  to  be  true  for  everyone. 
They  are  intended  to  express  objective  truth,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
jective  thought.  As  we  have  seen,  judgment  underlies  and 
issues  in  the  predication  of  an  element  or  elements  which  are 
thus  set  forth  as  related  in  a  certain  way;  or,  more  briefly,  judg¬ 
ment  is  relation,  and  the  sentence  expresses  that  relation. 
When  we  say  that  universality  is  a  characteristic  of  judgment 
we  mean  that  the  relations  indicated  by  certai'n  connecting 
words  within  the  sentence  are  to  be  taken  as  objectively  valid. 

The  term  “  necessity  of  judgment  ”  is  used  to  indicate  the 
relation  between  one  judgment  and  another.  We  are  not  free 
to  reach  this  or  that  conclusion  at  will.  Necessity,  then,  is  a 
quality  which  does  not  belong  to  the  judgment  in  itself,  but 
arises  thru  its  dependence  upon  other  judgments.  The  univer¬ 
sal  or  objective  quality  of  the  judgment  applies  to  the  relation 
of  the  various  members  of  the  sentence  to  each  other;  whereas 
its  individual  or  subjective  quality  belongs  to  its  relation,  as  a 
whole,  with  some  other  thought  form.  Connectives  are  of  two 
kinds,  and  the  difference  between  the  conjunction  and  the 
proposition  is  found  in  the  terms  subjective  and  objective.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  sufficient  for  the  student  at  this  stage  to 
understand  that  one  class  connects  the  various  portions  of  the 
sentence,  while  the  other  connects  sentences. 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  revealed  the  existence  of  three 
principal  parts  of  speech.  Attributives  and  connectives,  how¬ 
ever,  being  capable  of  division  into  kinds  on  the  basis  of  sen¬ 
tence  function,  we  have  in  all  five  classes  of  words.  Any  fur- 
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ther  sub-division  of  these  classes  must  necessarily  be  carried  out 
on  some  other  basis  than  the  function  they  perform  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  hence  this  completes  one  important  stage  or  chapter 
of  descriptive  grammar.  We  have  now  covered  the  ground 
relating  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  and  the  relation  of  its  ele¬ 
ments.  The  methodical  classification  of  substantives,  for 
example,  has  nothing  \Vhatever  to  do  with  the  relation  in  which 
the  substantive  stands  to  the  other  members  of  the  sentence. 

Our  survey  of  the  sentence  being  complete,  there  only  re¬ 
mains  the  further  subdivision  of  the  “  parts  of  speech,”  before 
being  introduced  to  the  study  of  inflections  and  substitutes  for 
inflection,  a  department  which  presently  merges  into  historical 
grammar.  The  work  already  outlined  cannot  properly  be 
overtaken  in  less  than  two  years,  but  the  time  is  well  spent.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  mind  of  the  learner  has  not  been 
clogged  with  medijeval  presuppositions.  His  attention  has 
•been  directed  to  the  functions  of  words  in  the  sentence,  the 
actual  work  they  do.  The  word  “  is,”  for  example,  is  assigned 
its  true  place  in  the  sentence,  that  of  copula  or  connective 
merely,  indicating  the  relation  between  the  two  principal  parts 
of  the  sentence.  In  a  scientific  account  of  the  nature  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  sentence  structure  there  is  no  necessity  to  introduce 
the  ancient  idea  of  “  case  ”  in  substantives.  The  so-called  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  verb  is  seen  to  be  an  example  of  adverbial  relation; 
it  is  an  secondary  attributive.  The  so-called  possessive  is 
rightly  treated  as  an  example  of  adjective  relation. 

The  foregoing  course  of  study  is  valuable  not  only  or  merely 
as  a  necessary  preparation  for  English  historical  grammar, 
but  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  as  an  introduction  to  logic.  But 
it  should  clearly  exhibit  the  relation  between  the  judgment  and 
the  proposition ;  it  should  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  kinds  of  predication,  and  the  use  and  application 
of  the  various  kinds  of  terms;  and,  above  all,  it  should  give 
him  some  familiarity  with  those  important  operations  i’n  the 
discovery  and  verification  of  knowledge,  definition  and  classi¬ 
fication,  and  furnish  him  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
canons  for  the  intelligent  criticism  of  definitions. 

S.  E.  Lang 

Department  of  Education, 

ViRDEN,  Manitoba 
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The  school  and  society — By  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Chicago  :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1900.  129 

pp.  75  cents. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  men  of  superior 
scholarship  and  rare  insight  are  investigating  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation.  One  does  not  need  a  prophet’s  ken  to  predict  that  the 
American  school  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  entirely  freed  from  the 
errors  of  mediaeval  traditions  and  from  the  follies  of  modern 
charlatanism;  for,  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  leader¬ 
ship,  there  is  widespread  the  disposition  to  examine  critically 
and  scientifically  the  whole  field  of  education.  Within  the  last 
year  or  two  a  dozen  or  more  very  thoughtful  and  helpful  books 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  American  educators,  among 
whom  are  such  men  as  Presidents  Eliot,  Jordan,  Gilman,  and 
Walker,  Commissioner  Harris,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  William  James,  and  others.  Truly  such  an  output 
furnishes  grounds  for  belief  that  the  emotional,  or  evangelistic, 
era  in  our  educational  literature  is  rapidly  passing  away. 

Among  the  men  by  whose  labors  education  is  assuming  the 
definiteness,  the  logical  consistency,  and  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
is  John  Dewey,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  his  latest  contribution.  The  school  and  society, 
which  consists  of  four  lectures  delivered  before  parents 
a’nd  others  interested  in  the  Elementary  School,  a  model  school 
conducted  under  his  guidance,  he  fully  sustains  his  reputation 
for  grasping  essential  truths  and  setting  them  l)efore  his  listener 
or  reader  without  indulging  in  feeble  platitudes  or  effusive  ex¬ 
hortation. 

The  underlying  thought  thruout  the  series  of  lectures  is  that 
the  school  should  be  an  intensely  practical  institution,  having  a 
real  and  a  definite  function  in  promoting  the  development  of 
the  individual  and  of  society,  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds;  not 
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in  learning,  but  in  power;  not  in  external  forms  of  life,  but  in 
that  inner  spirit  which  is  the  very  essence  of  life,  individual 
and  social.  These  sentences,  which  could  be  so  multiplied  as 
to  include  the  contents  of  the  whole  book,  set  forth  the  modern 
ideal  of  education :  “  The  mere  absorption  of  facts  and  truths  iS 
so  individual  an  affair  that  it  tends  very  naturally  to  pass  into 
selfishness.  There  is  no  obvious  motive  for  the  acquirement  of 
mere  learning,  there  is  no  clear  social  gain  in  success  thereat.” 
“  But  the  great  thing  is  .  .  .  that  each  [man]  shall  have 
had  that  education  which  enables  him  to  see  in  his  daily  work 
all  there  is  in  it  of  large  and  human  significance.”  “  Learn¬ 
ing? — certainly,  but  living  primarily,  and  learning  thru,  and  in 
relation  to,  this  living.”  “We  want  here  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  the  tmity,  the  organization  of  the  school  system  in 
itself,  and  to  do  this  by  relating  it  so  intimately  to  life  as  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  such  organization 
for  all  education.” 

In  his  first  lecture,  which  treats  of  the  school  and  social  prog¬ 
ress,  he  calls  attention  to  the  great  industrial  revolution  which 
has  occurred  during  this  century,  and  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  school  must  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  new  social  order.  As  typical  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  modem  school,  he  selects  manual  training. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  great  advantages  in  the  way  of  prac¬ 
tical  instruction,  of  discipline  and  character  building,  which 
were  in  former  years  afforded  by  the  household  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  system  of  industrial  life,  a  system  which  brought  every 
child  into  contact  with  things,  which  developed  in  him  ideas 
of  personal  independence  and  responsibility,  and  which,  in  a 
natural  and  effective  way,  revealed  to  him  his  obligation  to  be  a 
producer  in  the  world.  The  advantages  of  such  efficient  in¬ 
struction  are,  under  the  present  radically  changed  conditions  of 
concentrated  industry  and  division  of  labor,  very  largely  lost, 
and  the  problem,  as  conceived  by  Professor  Dewey,  is :  How 
can  the  modern  school  be  so  organized  as  to  supply  this  defi¬ 
ciency?  After  sweeping  away  the  insufficient  reasons  usually 
given  for  manual  training,  he  presents  its  real  claims  plainly 
and  thoroly,  especially  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  social 
significance  of  industrial  education  that  is  most  important. 
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He  makes  plain  the  truth  that,  by  the  introduction  of  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  school  becomes  a  genuine  form  of  active  community 
life,  and  not  merely  a  place  for  learning  and  saying  lessons. 

In  the  second  lecture,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  school  to 
the  life  of  the  child  are  considered,  it  is  contended  that  in 
modern  education  the  center  of  gravity  is  to  be  fotmd  inside 
the  child,  and  that  every  factor  of  school  work  should  be  in 
harmony  with  his  nature,  his  needs,  and  his  life.  School  exer¬ 
cises  are  not  to  be  artificial,  but  are  to  be  planned  to  develop 
these  four  interests;  The  interest  in  conversation  and  com¬ 
munication;  in  inquiry,  or  in  finding  out  things;  in  making 
things,  or  construction ;  and  in  artistic  expression. 

In  his  third  lecture,  which  is  founded  upon  the  two  preced¬ 
ing,  it  is  shown  that  waste  in  education  will  be  eliminated  when 
education  becomes  rationalized  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
individual  and  social  development.  Children  will  no  longer 
simply  mark  time  in  the  schoolroom  or  be  trained  in  antisocial 
habits,  if  their  needs  be  known  and  satisfied,  and  if  growth  in 
social  capacity  and  service  be  recognized  as  the  unifying  aim  of 
all  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  fourth  lecture,  in  which  is  given  a  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Elementary  School,  should  be  carefully  read  by 
all  teachers  and  parents  who  have  any  desire  to  improve  educa¬ 
tional  conditions.  If  anyone  desires  to  obtain  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  ideal  school,  in  this  lecture  he  will  find  his  desire 
gratified.  The  Elementary  School  was  begun,  we  are  told, 
with  certain  questions  or  problems  in  mind,  and  not,  as  schools 
are  usually  founded,  with  all  principles  and  practices  definitely 
fixed.  These  were  the  problems  for  which  it  was  hoped  solu¬ 
tions  would  be  found : 

1.  Can  the  school  come  into  closer  relation  with  home  and 
neighborhood  life? 

2.  Can  subject-matter  in  history,  science,  and  art,  having 
real  significance  in  the  child’s  own  life,  be  introduced  into  the 
school  ? 

3.  Can  instruction  in  formal  branches,  such  as  writing, 
reading,  and  arithmetic,  be  closely  correlated  with  everyday 
experience,  with  occupations  and  with  other  subjects  whose 
content  has  inherent  value  ? 
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4.  Can  the  work  of  the  school  be  so  organized  as  to  insure 
proper  attention  to  the  individual  pupil  ? 

These  questions  have  been  studied  assiduously  by  Professor 
Dewey  and  the  teachers  of  the  Elementary  School,  and  it  is 
believed  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  patient  and  scientific 
investigation,  they  are  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  and  to  submit  as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
their  conclusions  the  work  as  it  is  actually  carried  on  in  their 
model  school.  Their  experiment  has  served  to  make  clear 
some  fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  the  means  of  inspiring  similar  experiments  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Concerning  some  doctrines  advocated  in  the  lectures,  there  is 
much  controversy.  With  respect  to  a  very  few  propositions, 
I  myself  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Dewey;  but,  as  they  are 
of  minor  importance,  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  refer  to  them 
in  this  review.  Of  the  general  spirit  of  the  lectures  and  of  the 
application  of  the  truths  set  forth,  every  believer  in  educational 
progress  will  be  ready  to  speak  in  terms  of  cordial  commenda¬ 
tion. 

W.  S.  Sutton 

The  University  of  Texas 

National  question  book — By  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Peda¬ 
gogy,  New  York  University.  New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1899.  xvi-)- 
382  p.  $1.00. 

All  sorts  of  books  are  being  produced  in  the  effort  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  of  teachers  for  technically  pro¬ 
fessional  works.  The  history  of  the  production  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  works  in  the  last  ten  years  shows  an  un¬ 
questioned  and  radical  change  in  the  character  of  material 
being  produced,  which  must  certainly  point  to  a  change  in  the 
tastes  and  demands  of  readers  of  educational  literature.  There 
is  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  the  most  recent  educa¬ 
tional  works,  many  of  which  have  had  greater  or  less  popu¬ 
larity  with  teachers  thruout  the  country,  bespeak  in  their 
readers  a  better  equipment  of  culture,  a  more  general  demand 
for  a  technically  professional  preparation  for  their  work,  and  a 
taste  for  those  larger  principles  and  ideas  underlying  the  aims 
and  practices  of  teaching,  which  tend  to  give  breadth  and  inspi- 
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ration  to  the  practitioner  rather  than  to  engulf  him  in  routine 
and  the  petty  details  of  the  pedant. 

In  his  preface  the  author  of  this  book  calls  attention  to  the 
need  of  helping  the  teacher  “  to  possess  that  equipment  of 
knowledge  .  .  .  which  precedes  mastery  in  methods.  .  .  If 
he  have  some  system  or  plan  of  study  by  which  he  can  both  test 
and  measure  his  progress,  advancement  becomes  at  once  easy 
and  encouraging.  A  standard  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  widely 
acceptable,  and  by  which  teachers  can  help  themselves  in  mak¬ 
ing  professional  preparation  for  teaching,  has  long  been 
lacking.”  The  object  of  the  book  in  general,  then,  as  stated, 
is  that  of  affording  such  a  standard  and  such  aid.  It  gives 
questions  upon  a  graded  course  of  study,  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  requirements  of  normal  schools  thruout  the  country.  The 
questions  and  answers  are  classed  as  first  grade,  second  grade, 
and  third  grade,  a  classification  in  general  use.  A  fourth 
classification  as  “  professional  ”  is  based  upon  questions  se¬ 
lected  from  the  New  York  examination  for  State  certificates. 
The  author  claims  that  his  book  possesses  a  threefold  advan¬ 
tage.  First,  it  furnishes  substantially  a  syllabus  to  guide  in 
the  thoro  presentation  of  a  study  and  to  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  omissions  in  teaching;  second:  The  book  is  a  source 
from  which  to  select  examination  questions  as  well  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  new  forms  of  these;  third:  The  book  affords  help  to  the 
teacher  when  he  himself  occupies  the  position  of  student;  for 
example,  in  making  preparation  for  the  passing  of  examina¬ 
tions  for  teachers’  certificates.  The  work  does  not  include  any¬ 
thing  touching  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  since  in 
these  matters  there  is  still  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Questions  have  not  been  included  for  writing  and  draw¬ 
ing,  since  doing  rather  than  an  analysis  counts  in  instruction  in 
these  facilities. 

In  commendation  of  this  book  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  l)een 
prepared  with  care  and  painstaking.  In  the  light  of  its  own 
purposes  it  is  well  arranged  and  can  be  referred  to  readily. 
The  questions  are  almost  universally  simple,  direct,  and  well 
stated,  and  the  answers  to  the  same  are  exact.  For  a  work  of 
its  kind  the  book  is  remarkably  free  from  typographical  errors 
and  in  every  way  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  prepared 
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at  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  as  well  as 
care.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  doubted  as  to  whether 
the  question-and-answer  method  is  the  right  way  in  which  to 
guide  the  teacher  to  that  larger  command  of  culture  and  skill 
which  should  go  with  his  professional  character.  It  is  even  a 
grave  question  whether  it  has  ever  been  demonstrated  that  the 
use  of  works  of  this  kind  has  ever  proven  a  benefit  to  the 
teacher  at  times  of  examination.  If  there  has  been  any  one 
defect  in  the  culture  of  teachers  in  the  past  it  has  appeared  in 
the  fact  that  such  culture  lacked  depth  and  breadth  in  its  foun¬ 
dation  and  dwelt  altogether  too  much  upon  the  surface  of  things 
over  which  skimmed  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  old-time 
text-books.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  right  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  works  should  be  created  which  tend  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  merely  superficial  reference  to  set  questions  and  answers 
as  a  means  of  preparation  either  for  one’s  professional  work  or 
for  examinations.  It  is  true  that  the  questions  and  answers  of 
this  work  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  somewhat  more  than  a  mere 
compilation;  they  have  some  logical  connection  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  set  forth  the  essentials.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  subjects  which  such  a  work  as  this  would  find 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  compass  along  with  other  subjects, 
in  any  fundamental  or  adequate  way.  Mathematics,  history, 
literature,  and  geography  are  instances  of  this  kind.  The 
biological  and  physical  sciences  are  additional  instances.  They 
all  require  in  any  teacher  the  acquisition  of  their  ideas  first 
thru  the  avenues  of  experience  and  experimentation;  and 
when  experience  and  experimentation  have  been  had,  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  the  power  of  gaining  help  from  any  technical 
compendium  of  the  subject  far  more  readily  than  he  could 
do  it  by  reference  to  a  national  question  book.  It  would  seem 
to  be  time  to  cease  the  preparation  of  professional  works 
for  teachers  which  level  their  aims  to  the  so-called  average 
teacher.  It  is  possibly  true  that  examinations  are  still  carried 
on  which  require  the  practice  of  superficial  cramming  on  the 
part  of  a  profession  which  should  be  radically  opposed  to  it. 
But  this  is  no  reason  why  works  fitted  only  to  meet  this  require¬ 
ment  should  be  produced. 

In  my  opinion  this  book  cannot  take  rank*  among  works  of 
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an  essentially  professional  order  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
furnish  foundations  for  those  who  need  them  and  has  nothing 
to  offer  those  who  are  professionally  or  academically  well 
schooled.  Nor  does  it  meet  its  own  aims,  stated  at  the  opening 
of  this  review,  in  any  liberal  or  professional  sense. 

Charles  C.  Van  Liew 

State  Normal  School, 

Chico,  Calif. 


Romances  of  rogfuery — An  episode  in  the  development  of  the  modern  novel ; 
Part  I.  The  Picaresque  Novel  in  Spain — By  Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler. 
New  York  ;  Columbia  University  Press,  i8gg.  483  p. 

Spanish  Literature  in  the  England  of  the  Tudors — A  study  of  the  growth  of 
the  Peninsular  influence  north  of  the  channel — By  John  Garrett  Underhill. 
New  York  :  Columbia  University  Press,  i8gg.  438  p. 

These  volumes,  issued  under  the  authorization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  of  Columbia  University,  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view — as  contributions  to  the  history  of 
literature  or  as  dissertations  offered  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy.  From  either  point  of  view  unquestioned  excel¬ 
lences  may  be  noted  in  both  volumes.  In  both  there  is  given  a 
general  introduction  to  the  matter  under  discussion,  and  an 
account  more  in  detail  of  the  relationships  and  influences  under 
investigation. 

The  scope  of  the  treatment  in  the  Romances  of  roguery,  for 
example,  is  indicated  by  the  titles  in  the  following  table  of  con¬ 
tents  :  the  romance  of  roguery — its  origins  and  early  environ¬ 
ment,  the  Spanish  rogue,  society  thru  the  rogpie’s  eye.  crude 
forms  of  the  picaresque  novel,  the  emergence  of  personality, 
imperfect  and  allied  forms,  the  decadence  of  the  picaresque 
novel,  bibliography. 

The  method  of  treatment,  which  is  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  development  to  the  interpretation  of  literature,  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  modern  university  ideals,  for  Kuno 
Fischer’s  comment  concerning  the  study  of  the  Faust,  “  To 
understand  this  poem,  we  must  first  of  all  understand  its 
origin,”  characterizes  an  accepted  method  for  the  study  of  liter¬ 
ary  types  in  general.  Dr.  Chandler’s  aim,  therefore,  was  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  growth  of  the  picaresque  (or 
rogue)  novel — its  origin,  rise,  and  decay — and  to  indicate  its 
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historical  place  in  the  development  of  modern  fiction.  It  is, 
says  Dr.  Chandler,  because  the  picaresque  novel,  which  devel¬ 
oped  in  Spain,  bridges  over  the  gulf  between  the  old  story  for 
the  story’s  sake  and  the  new  story  of  the  ethical  life,  that  is,  the 
novel  of  character,  that  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  fiction.  Wherever  the  pica¬ 
resque  novel  appeared — and,  originating  in  Spain,  it  did  appear 
in  all  literatures  from  Spain  to  England — it  marked  a  sure 
progression  toward  the  modern  novel. 

The  process  of  development,  by  which  out  of  a  string  of 
anecdotes  and  tricks — the  narrator  being  at  first  nothing  more 
than  the  sum  total  of  the  tricks — interest  in  the  personality  of 
the  narrator  emerges,  that  is,  the  process  by  which  interest  in 
the  thing  done  comes  finally  to  center  upon  the  personality  and 
the  character  of  the  doer — this  process  is  clearly  shown.  And 
the  importance  of  the  novel  as  the  chief  literary  form  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  makes  this  discussion 
timely  and  valuable. 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Underhill  in  Spanish  literature  in  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  Tudors  is  to  determine  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal  upon  English  literature 
prior  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  This  influence,  according  to 
Dr.  Underhill,  has  generally  been  overestimated. 

We  are  given  first  an  account  of  the  close  political  relations 
existing  between  Spain  and  England  during  a  period  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years.  Henry  II.,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  gave  his  daughter  Eleanor  in  marriage  to  Alphonso 
VII.  of  Castile,  and  thereby  inaugurated  an  alliance  between 
England  and  Spain — a  policy  almost  universally  followed  by 
his  successors,  until  the  refusal  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  nearly 
four  centuries  later,  to  enter  upon  the  customary  Spanish 
matrimonial  alliance  brought  to  the  coasts  of  England  the  great 
Amiada,  and  brought  about  a  final  reversal  of  the  traditional 
relationships  between  the  two  countries. 

But  tho  Spain  and  England  were  thus  associated  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  there  was  in  England  little  interest  in  Spanish 
literature.  The  dissemination  of  Spanish  books,  says  Dr. 
Underhill,  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  course  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  commerce.  Cultivated  Englishmen  when  they  trav- 
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eled  went  to  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance,  passing 
often  thru  France,  and  thus  becoming  familiar  with  the  litera¬ 
tures  of  Italy  and  of  France,  but  not  with  that  of  Spain. 

In  1501,  however,  Catherine  of  Aragon  was  married  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1509 
to  his  brother,  the  merry  monarch  who  has  attained  celebrity  as 
the  greatest  widower  who  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 
The  nobles  who  came  in  her  train,  and  others  maintained  at  the 
English  court  for  diplomatic  reasons  by  the  Spanish  monarch, 
awakened  in  the  English  court  some  interest  in  the  literature  of 
Spain.  In  1530  no  Spanish  book,  we  are  told,  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(1558)  scarcely  a  score  of  books  of  Spanish  origin  had  been 
printed  in  England,  but  in  the  second  decade  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  tide  of  translation  set  in.  By  the  close  of  her 
reign  one  hundred  and  seventy  volumes  had  appeared  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  these  were  fairly  representative  of  the  life  and  letters 
of  Spain.  Every  species  of  the  literature  of  Spain,  if  the 
drama  be  excepted,  became,  says  Dr.  Underhill,  an  object  of 
attention.  The  mass  of  printed  matter  having  reference  to 
Spain  and  its  dependencies  undoubtedly  exceeded,  we  are  told, 
that  which  bore  upon  any  other  nation. 

And  yet  as  these  books  were  concerned  mainly  with  the  art 
of  war,  navigation,  discoveries,  travels,  diplomatic  relations, 
etc.,  and  were  thus  ephemeral  in  their  interest  and  influence, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that'  the  chief  office  of  Spanish  culture 
abroad  was  to  deepen  the  impression  made  by  Spanish  enter¬ 
prise  and  arms,  and  that  the  greatest  and  only  enduring  Span¬ 
ish  literary  influence  was  exercised  by  the  picaresque  story,  out 
of  which  developed  the  modern  realistic  novel.  The  origin, 
rise,  and  decay  of  this  influence  have  been  traced  by  Dr.  Chand¬ 
ler  in  the  companion  volume  noted  above. 

As  doctorate  dissertations  these  two  volumes  are  certainly 
creditable  to  the  Department  of  Literature  of  the  institution 
from  which  they  emanate. 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  graduate  clubs  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  American  universities  held  at 
Columbia  University  in  December  there  was  a  discussion  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  of  the  work  that  should  properly  lead  to  the 
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degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
comparison  might  be  made  between  the  work  that  leads  to 
honors  and  degrees  and  emoluments  in  English,  German, 
French,  and  American  universities — a  discussion  of  the  ideals 
of  Oxford,  for -example,  where,  notwithstanding  the  new  re¬ 
search  degree,  the  way  to  academic  distinction  (an  excellent 
way  of  its  kind)  is  the  way  of  the  examination  on  old,  estab¬ 
lished  truths;  where  the  clerk  of  Oxenford  will  still,  as  in  the 
days  of  Chaucer, 

“  Lever  have  at  his  beddes  heed 
•  Twenty  bokes,  clad  in  blak  or  reed. 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophye.” 


if  he  would  win  a  first  in  “  Greats,”  and  an  open  door  to 
academic  preferment;  the  ideals  of  German  universities, 
where  the  doctorate  dissertation  in  its  best  estate  is 


limited  to  an  extremely  narrow  field,  but  which  in  that 
restricted  field  brings  to  light  new  facts,  of  little  worth 
in  themselves,  perhaps,  but  the  discovery  of  which  teaches 
the  young  investigator  a  method  of  procedure  that  enables 
him  possibly  in  maturer  years  to  plant  new  standards  and 
found  new  habitable  colonies  in  Carlyle’s  “  immeasurable 
circumambient  realm  of  Nothingness  and  Night”;  the 
thesis  for  the  new  French  degree,  the  ideal  of  which  is 
to  be,  perhaps,  a  resume  of  previous  treatments  of  the 
theme,  the  result  of  immense  labor,  possibly  a  convenient  and 
therefore  valuable  summary  of  previous  researches  covering 
the  whole  field  rather  than  a  discovery  of  new  facts  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  portion  of  the  field;  and  the  work  required  and  to  be 
required  in  American  universities — which  is  sometimes  of  one 
type,  sometimes  of  another. 

But  while  there  may  be  thus  discussion  and  comparison  of 
various  ideals  for  determining  fitness  for  academic  honors, 
there  can  be  no  discussion  respecting  the  honor  reflected  by 
these  two  dissertations  upon  the  quality  of  work  done  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  especially  upon  the  stimulating  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  professor  of  literature  under  whose  advice  and 
direction  these  studies  were  undertaken  and  carried  to  com¬ 


pletion. 

Vanderbilt  University, 


Richard  Jones 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
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The  Tarr-McMurry  Geographies — First  Book;  Home  Geography — By  Ralph 
S.  Tarr,  Cornell  University,  and  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  279  p. 

60  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  three-book  series,  all  in  the  octavo  form. 
The  scope  of  the  first  book  is  the  so-called  Home  geography, 
together  with  an  elementary  treatment  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  globe.  The  second  book  is  devoted  to  North  America, 
while  the  third  will  cover  the  remaining  portions  of  the  earth. 

The  first  curiosity  aroused  in  the  reader’s  mind  when  he 
finds  a  marked  innovation  upon  traditional  forms  is  to  inquire 
what  effect  the  change  has  had  upon  the  well-known  features 
that  generations  of  text-books  have  impressed.  In  the  case  of 
a  series  of  octavo  geographies,  one  would  naturally  inquire. 
What  will  become  of  the  maps?  Opening  the  first  book,  one 
is  met  with  a  pleasing  surprise,  for  instead  of  the  pinched  and 
obscure  maps  naturally  expected,  one  finds  that  the  map-makers 
have  achieved  a  triumph,  for  such  a  combination  of  artistic 
elegance  and  legibility  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  schoolbooks. 
Where  the  region  is  small  a  single  page  suffices.  Where  it  is 
large  double-page  maps  are  used.  But  the  charm  of  the  maps, 
so  unexpected,  is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  illustrations.  Most  of  them  are  half-tone  repro¬ 
ductions  of  large  photographs,  containing  a  mass  of  details, 
which,  when  reduced  to  the  small  space  that  can  l)e  allotted  on 
an  octavo  page,  become  very  indistinct.  If,  however,  the 
pictures  themselves  are  inadequate,  the  authors  have  gone  far 
to  overcome  the  disadvantage,  for  they  have  surpassed  all 
others  in  their  use  of  them.  Each  illustration  is  numbered, 
has  a  descriptive  title,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  text, 
A  second  important  innovation  is  the  presentation  of  a  three- 
book  series.  The  most  important  consideration  here  is  the 
cost.  Book  publishers  and  public  are  interested  at  this  point. 
The  first  book  sells  at  sixty  cents,  the  second  at  seventy-five, 
while  the  third  can  hardly  be  less  than  the  second.  This  will 
make  a  total  of  over  two  dollars  for  the  series.  Since,  perhaps, 
more  than  half  of  all  the  text-books  in  use  are  purchased  direct 
by  the  school  board,  any  considerable  increase  in  public  outlay 
for  books  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in  a  corresponding  decrease 
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in  other  expenses  equally  or  more  important  for  the  welfare  of 
the  schools. 

This  result  is  undesirable  for  many  important  reasons.  The 
publishers  and  authors  are  the  only  parties  concerned  in  the 
competitive  aspects  of  the  problem  arising  from  the  advanced 
cost  of  the  series. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  work  itself  we 
are  quickly  convinced  that  we  have  before  us  a  product  of  high 
teaching,  skill,  and  accurate  scientific  knowledge.  The  theory 
of  the  treatment  is  that  physiography  is  the  basis  of  all  correct 
geographical  knowledge,  but  that  physiography  is  useless  unless 
it  focuses  upon  human  interests.  The  authors  have  gathered 
under  the  title  Home  geography  the  elements  of  physical 
geography  commonly  treated  in  modern  elementary  geo- 
grajdiical  text-books.  The  topics  are  as  follows :  the  soil,  hills, 
mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes,  the  ocean,  the  air, 
industry  and  commerce,  government  and  maps.  This  is  not 
the  Heimatskunde  of  the  Germans.  Its  only  warrant  for  the 
name  “  home  ”  lies  in  the  most  admirable  “  suggestions  ”  that 
conclude  each  section,  when  the  pupil  is  stimulated  to  make 
observ^ations  in  his  own  environment.  These  “  Suggestions,” 
by  the  way,  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
whole  series.  They  will  be  a  rich  mine  for  every  teacher,  and 
will  go  far  toward  making  future  school-book  writers  on  this 
subject  go  to  school  to  these  authors. 

Another  teaching  device,  not  perhaps  so  strikingly  helpful, 
is  the  “  Review  questions  ”  that  follow  each  section.  They 
are  worked  out  in  much  detail,  and  each  question  is  numbered. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  but  the  lower  order  of 
teachers  will  take  kindly  to  this  device,  since,  if  followed,  it 
spoils  all  spontaneity  in  questioning.  Many  will  hold  that  the 
topic  idea  is  better,  for  the  topic  is  suggestive  to  the  child  in 
review  study,  while  it  gives  the  teacher  free  scope  in  ques¬ 
tioning. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  the  modern  theory  that  human 
interests  form  the  focus  at  which  all  geographical  detail  must 
center,  with  the  common  practice,  followed  by  our  present  au¬ 
thors  also,  of  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil  what  is  really 
only  a  primitive  map,  or  perhaps  better,  a  map  of  primitive  con- 
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ditions.  Except  for  a  very  few  dots,  the  beautiful  maps  of 
this  book  (and  the  next  as  well)  might  serve  for  the  period 
when  the  poet  could  refer  to  the  place 

“  Where  rolls  the  Oregon  and  hears  no  sound  save  its  own  dashing.” 

Does  this  not  mark  a  hiatus  between  the  theory  and  its 
application?  Why  should  a  child  for  years  pore  over  maps 
that  omit  the  most  momentous  part  of  modern  geography — the 
means  of  communication.  Geographers  hasten  to  fill  their 
books  with  complicated  relief  maps,  often  no  more  intelligible 
to  the  child  than  “the  wrinkled  visage  of  a  European  diplomat,” 
yet  neglect  this  factor,  seemingly  vastly  more  important  and 
easier  to  understand.  What  is  the  average  inland  river?  A 
ditch  for  the  land  to  carry  off  surplus  water,  a  sewer  for  the 
city.  What  is  the  modern  railroad?  The  artery  through 
which  flows  the  life-blood  of  the  people.  Both  are  indeed 
needful,  but  why  should  the  natural  and  primitive  be  empha¬ 
sized  and  the  human  be  forgotten  ? 

As  a  whole,  the  First  Book  appeals  to  one  as  simple,  as 
scientifically  accurate,  and  as  eminently  teachable.  It  Ijears 
the  marks  of  painstaking  labor  on  every  page.  That  it  will  be 
welcomed  everywhere  by  teachers  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Charles  De  Garmo 

Cornell  University 


Practical  exercises  in  elementary  meteorology — Robert  De  C.  Ward. 

Ginn  &  Co.  1899.  5  xiii-j-iqg  p.  1. 50. 

Mr.  Ward’s  Practical  exercises  in  elementary  meteorology, 
which  has  recently  appeared,  ought  soon  to  l^ecome  the  one 
guide  and  companion,  next  to  the  weather  itself,  that  any 
teacher  of  weather  phenomena  would  consider  essential.  The 
book  is  eminently  practical  in  every  way,  and  can  be  used  in 
everyday  work  by  teachers  of  nature  study  or  geography  in  the 
elementary  schools,  of  physical  geography  or  meteorology'  in 
the  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  principles  of  geography  in 
normal  schools  and  training  schools  for  teachers.  The  author, 
as  a  meteorologist  and  teacher  of  meteorology  in  college  and 
teachers’  classes,  has  had  a  body  of  experience  that  enables  him 
to  speak  with  authority  on  all  the  points  touched  in  his  book. 
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Others  may  want  to  change  his  order  of  treatment  of  subjects 
to  suit  their  personal  desires,  but  everyone  will  receive  help 
and  enlightenment  from  Mr.  Ward’s  concise,  clear,  and  sug¬ 
gestive  statements  concerning  the  applications  of  meteorology 
to  life,  and  from  his  sensible  exercises  for  classroom  use. 

The  author  planned  his  book  to  help  teachers  of  all  grades; 
but  he  does  not  make  this  clear  in  his  introduction.  Hence  the 
reader  is  a  little  at  a  loss  for  a  time  as  to  the  audience  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  is  somewhat  puzzled  until  he  finds  that  the  exer¬ 
cises  progress  in  difficulty  and  comprehensiveness  as  the  audi¬ 
ence  appealed  to  changes  from  teachers  of  children  to  those  of 
youths.  In  other  words  this  book,  accompanied  by  such  a 
volume  as  Davis’  Meteorology  as  a  text,  would  be  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  guide  for  an  adult  who  desired  to  take  up  the  observa¬ 
tional  study  of  the  weather  without  a  teacher. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  therefore  to  help  others  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  teaching  of  weather  phenomena  thru  observations,  in¬ 
creasing  in  difficulty  as  the  ability  of  the  student  advances. 
The  scope  of  the  book  is  therefore  broad,  but  the  plan  followed 
is  consistent  and  logical. 

The  author  divides  his  book  into  five  parts,  devoted  consecu¬ 
tively  to  non-instrumental  observations  (to  be  carried  on  by 
primary  classes);  instrumental  observations  (for  grammar 
grades);  exercises  in  the  construction  of  weather  maps  (for 
upper  elementary  and  secondary  pupils) ;  the  correlation  of  the 
weather  elements  and  weather  forecasting  (for  the  same 
grade  of  pupils) ;  and  problems  in  observational  meteorology 
(suggestions  for  extra  advanced  work  for  the  better  and  more 
interested  pupils). 

There  are  also  about  thirty  pages  devoted  to  the  tables  that 
must  be  used  by  any  student  of  meteorology  every  day,  and 
two  appendices.  The  first  appendix  offers  some  suggestions 
to  teachers  as  to  the  use  of  the  several  parts  of  the  book,  and  the 
second  considers  in  detail  the  equipment  of  a  meteorological 
laboratory,  under  the  headings:  instruments,  text-books,  in¬ 
structions  in  the  use  of  instruments,  journals,  charts,  meteoro¬ 
logical  tables,  illustrations,  and  general. 

The  well-trained  teacher  with  this  book,  the  current  weather 
maps,  the  Monthly  zveather  review,  and  a  set  of  instruments. 
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will  be  well  equipped  for  successful  work,  if  he  can  find  the 
time  in  the  school  curriculum  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

The  book  is  very  attractive  in  typography  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  cuts  and  diagrams  that  are 
graphic  and  very  helpful.  There  are  no  illustrations  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  presenting  pretty  pictures;  every  cut  and 
diagram  is  for  a  purpose,  and  is  effective. 

A  particularly  strong  feature  of  the  book  is  the  body  of 
suggestions  as  to  graphic  and  tabular  methods  of  noting  obser¬ 
vations,  from  which  the  principles  of  weather  phenomena  are 
to  be  developed.  Another  valuable  plan  is  that  whereby  all 
the  exercises  in  weather-map  making  are  based  on  the  same 
series  of  phenomena,  given  for  six  days.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  exercises  a  series  of  composite  weather  maps  is  completed, 
which  furnish  the  best  possible  examples  for  correlation  of 
weather  phenomena  in  later  work.  Indeed  the  book  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  for  the  careful  arrangement  of  material 
that  secures  advancement  in  the  subject,  and  in  mental  training, 
with  the  least  waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  book  will  be  but  little  used  among 
elementary  teachers,  as  the  time  is  hardly  ripe  for  efficient 
work  in  weather  study  with  young  children,  except  at  the 
hands  of  specially  trained  progressive  teachers.  The  volume 
should,  however,  be  much  used  by  high-school  teachers,  and 
ought  to  be  of  service  in  many  college  classes. 

Mr.  Ward’s  successful  book,  largely  devoted  to  the  weather 
at  home,  demands  as  a  running  mate  a  book  devoted  to  climate, 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades.  This  is  a  topic 
concerning  which  such  teachers  can  secure  but  little  well- 
ordered  information  of  a  practical  and  helpful  nature,  and  for 
which  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing,  owing  in  part  to  the 
incoming  of  commercial  courses  in  high  schools.  We  hope 
that  the  author  may  soon  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  help  and 
inspiration  in  this  broader  field,  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted. 

Rich.\rd  E.  Dodge 

Teachers  College, 
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Algebra,  mit  Einschluss  der  elementaren  Zahlentheorie — von  Dr.  Otto  Fund, 
Leipzig;  Goschen,  1899.  Bd.  VI.  of  the  Sammlung  Schubert.  343  P- 
4  marks. 

This  is  a  book  that  seems  to  supply  a  real  need,  and  it  is  one 
to  be  welcomed  by  progressive  American  teachers.  Those 
having  charge  of  algebra  in  our  best  high  schools  and  normal 
schools  like  to  keep  abreast  of  the  developments  of  the  rapidly 
changing  science.  This  is  often  a  struggle,  for  the  Regents’ 
and  other  centralized  examination  systems  tend  to  keep  the 
class-work  down  to  the  traditional  topics  and  methods,  and  the 
teacher  has  little  opportunity  to  use  the  new,  even  when  it  is 
unquestionably  valuable. 

In  algebra  we  have  had  a  few  very  inspiring  works  in  Eng¬ 
lish  within  the  past  few  years.  Chrystal,  Fischer  and  Schwatt, 
Oliver,  Wait  and  Jones,  and  two  or  three  other  writers  have 
risen  so  much  above  the  mediocre  as  to  make  their  works  of 
great  value  to  teachers.  But  none  of  these  recent  works  has 
made  any  serious  effort  to  set  forth  the  current  of  thought 
of  the  Continental  writers. 

Few  teachers  have  either  the  time  or  the  taste  to  attempt  to 
read  such  algebras  as  Weber’s  {Lchrhuch  der  Algebra,  1895- 
96),  Netto’s  (Vorlesungen  iibcr  Algebra,  1896-99),  or  Bier- 
mann’s  {Elemcnte  der  hohcren  Mathematik,  1895),  works 
which  set  forth  the  development  of  the  theory  from  Serret’s 
time  to  the  present.  Many,  however,  might  find  time  for  a 
handbook  epitomizing,  as  Dr.  Fund’s  does,  the  elementary  part 
of  these  more  elaborate  treatises. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  manual  may  be  gathered  from 
the  mention  of  a  few  of  the  topics  of  especial  interest;  the 
theory  of  integers,  including  the  study  of  primes  and  of  con¬ 
gruences;  permutation  groups,  an  elementary  introduction  to 
the  group  theory,  and  the  application  of  groups  in  the  theory  of 
equations;  determinants,  extended  somewhat  beyond  the  simple 
notation-work  with  which  most  teachers  are  familiar;  higher 
congruences  and  the  quadratic  residue;  resultants  and  dis¬ 
criminants. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

State  Normal  School, 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 


EDITORIAL 


The  severe  criticisms  upon  the  motives  and 
methods  which  led  to  the  displacement  of  Mr. 
Powell  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  have  alx)unded  in  the  educational  journals  of  the 
country,  are  not  very  kindly  received  by  the  Washington  news¬ 
papers.  To  say  that  they  miss  the  point  of  the  criticisms  is  to 
understate  an  obvious  fact.  It  is  not  a  logical  or  an  effective 
reply  to  a  serious  arraignment  either  to  abuse  the  critics  or  to 
assert  coarsely  that  there  is  in  the  United  States  “  a  labor 
union  of  organized  superintendents,”  bent  upon  controlling 
the  management  of  all  our  city  school  systems.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  citizens  of  Washington  who  care  to  know  what 
the  exact  situation  is,  we  shall  restate  it  as  we  understand  it. 

The  public  schools  of  Washington,  under  Mr.  Powell’s 
direction,  have  ranked  in  efficiency  and  progressiveness  with 
the  best  schools  in  the  land.  This  opinion  is  held  among 
professional  students  and  administrators  of  education  with 
substantial  unanimity.  Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  within  a  few  years  made  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  Washington  schools  by  direction  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  wrote  a  most  eulogistic  report  upon 
them,  stating  that  the  only  serious  faults  which  he  discovered 
were  in  process  of  remedy.  Within  a  few  months  so  experi¬ 
enced  an  observer  as  Mrs.  L.  W.  Betts  of  the  Outlook  has 
written  in  strong  commendation  of  the  work  of  the ’Washing¬ 
ton  schools.  A  jury  composed  of  such  highly-trained  special¬ 
ists  as  Superintendents  Maxwell  of  New  York,  Brooks  of 
Philadelphia,  Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  Seaver  of  Boston,  Van 
Sickle  of  Baltimore,  Jones  of  Cleveland,  Jordan  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  Gove  of  Denver,  Pearse  of 
Omaha,  Dougherty  of  Peoria,  and  Gorton  of  Yonkers,  would 
promptly  render  a  verdict  of  “  successful  administration,”  on 
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hearing  the  evidence  in  Mr.  Powell’s  case  and  on  inspecting  the 
schools  themselves. 

The  ground  of  the  present  severe  criticism  is  that  all  of  these 
facts,  which  are  easily  verifiable,  counted  for  nothing,  and  that 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  a  small  but  pertinacious 
group  of  men  and  women  were  permitted  to  overturn  the 
school  administration  of  Washington  and  to  displace  Mr. 
Powell,  with  the  connivance  of  various  high  officers  of  the 
government  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  influential 
Washington  newspapers.  The  vicious  plan  of  paying  a  salary 
to  the  members  of  the  school  board  has  been  introduced,  and 
one  man’s  influence,  reactionary  at  that,  has  been  permitted  to 
dominate  the  organization  of  the  new  board  and  to  bring  alxiut 
the  election  of  one  friend  as  assistant  superintendent,  that  of 
another  friend  as  secretary,  that  of  a  former  secretary  as  clerk, 
and  that  of  the  first  friend’s  landlady’s  son  as  messenger. 

This  is  the  situation  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  public  school¬ 
men  of  the  country,  and  to  all  those  who  are  jealous  of  the 
reputation  and  good  name  of  the  Nation’s  capital.  They  re¬ 
sent  Mr.  Powell’s  dismissal,  just  as  they  resented  the  attack 
on  Mr.  Jones  at  Cleveland  and  that  on  Mr.  Seaver,  Mr.  Martin, 
and  Miss  Arnold  in  Boston,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 


When  the  new  charter  for  San  Francisco  was 
ciaco  '  adopted  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  Educa¬ 

tional  Review  that  its  provisions  for  a  paid 
school  commission  and  for  a  division  of  educational  responsi¬ 
bility  between  the  commission  and  the  superintendent  were 
clearly  mischievous  and  would  soon  prove  themselves  so.  At 
the  time  we  were  advised  that  they  were  the  result  of  scheming 
and  log-rolling,  and  that  the  places  ”  were  already  prom¬ 
ised. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  viciousness  of 
the  new  plan  has  been  already  displayed,  and  that  good  citi¬ 
zens  are  up  in  arms  against  the  existing  regime.  Here  are 
some  illuminating  extracts  from  the  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  : 
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Many  plain  signs  are  abroad  that  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco 
are  lapsing  into  a  deplorable  condition. 

The  introduction  of  the  worst  evils  of  patronage  into  the  school  board 
has  caused  widespread  alarm  among  the  teachers.  Sinster  devices  are 
used  for  subjecting  the  department  to  the  coarsest  favoritism.  Tyros  in 
teaching  are  elevated  over  expert  and  experienced  teachers,  and  by  injurious 
consolidation  of  classes  and  abolition  of  schools,  room  is  made  for  the  pets 
of  the  board.  The  interests  of  the  schools  are  not  considered.  The  wishes 
of  parents  are  insultingly  ignored.  The  requests  of  organizations  of 
citizens  are  unheeded,  and  teachers  go  to  their  daily  tasks  with  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  tenure  which  is  incompatible  with  good  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  most  efficient  teaching  that  the  teacher 
shall  be  free  from  the  care  and  anxiety  which  arise  in  this  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  board  has  fostered  a  system  of  envy,  revenge,  and  self-seeking, 
of  tattling  and  backbiting,  which  is  highly  demoralizing.  Indeed,  if  this 
strange  board  has  taken  a  contract  to  discredit  the  public  school  system, 
to  make  it  deserve  all  that  its  enemies  say  against  it  and  to  finally  break 
it  down,  its  course  would  be  explicable.  We  have  had  boards  before,  and 
“  tough  old  boards,”  too,  but  all  of  their  corruption,  ignorance,  and  venality 
put  together  has  not  injured  the  schools  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
being  damaged  now. 

The  law  settles  the  tenure  of  a  teacher,  and  the  courts  have  many  times 
sustained  it,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  department.  Training  the 
young  is  a  task  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  is  of  vast  importance. 
It  concerns  the  future  of  the  individual  and  of  the  country.  The  law, 
therefore,  has  gone  far  in  the  direction  of  giving  a  vested  right  to  teachers 
in  their  employment,  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  without  cause. 
This  is  to  secure  the  mental  and  nervous  equipoise  needful  to  the  best 
work  in  the  schoolroom.  The  board  has  nullified  all  this  by  its  cunningly 
devised  schemes  of  oppression,  by  which  the  very  best  teachers  are  easily 
victims  of  the  very  worst  and  most  unscrupulous.  If  the  board  were 
acting  under  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
public  school  system,  it  could  not  do  more  injury  to  that  system  than  it  is 
doing. — San  Francisco  Ca//,  September  2,  1900. 

Gentlemen  of  the  board  of  education,  do  you  know  what  you  are 
doing  ?  If  not,  kindly  read  the  following  brief  review  of  the  performances 
you  have  furnished  the  taxpayers  of  this  city  with  during  your  short  rigime 
of  eight  months  : 

You  have  strangled  the  just  system  of  promotion  among  teachers  by 
seniority  of  service  ;  destroyed  the  possibility  of  effective  training  by  bad 
classification,  crowding  some  schools,  emptying  others,  and  increasing  the 
enrollment  from  forty-four  to  fifty-five  in  each  class  ;  cast  adrift  by  stupid 
consolidations  many  of  the  most  faithful  teachers  in  the  department ; 
illegally  suspended  others,  and  without  even  permitting  them  to  be  heard 
in  their  own  defense ;  closed  three  commodious  rooms  in  the  Grant 
primary  school  and  transferred  the  pupils  to  the  already  crowded  Pacific 
Heights  grammar  school,  compelling  little  children  to  trudge  up  a  height 
of  eight  blocks,  in  the  face  of  indignant  protests  from  both  teachers  and 
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parents ;  called  in  the  professors  of  universities  to  assist  you  in  compiling 
a  course  of  study,  thus  confessing  your  own  inability  to  perform  the  work  ; 
and  lastly,  for  some  reason  you  undertook  the  repairs  of  school  buildings 
during  vacation,  and  continued  letting  contracts  until  informed  by  The 
Bulletin  that  the  charter  provided  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  the 
board  of  works  only. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  your  choicest  performances,  all  of  which  have 
a  distinctive  uniqueness  in  the  school  history  of  San  Francisco.  But  the 
gravest  of  all  charges  against  you  is  that  you  have  arrogated  to  yourselves 
the  power  to  suspend  teachers  without  trial.  You  have  deliberately  and 
with  malice  aforethought  permitted  the  contemptible  prejudices  of  puppet 
principals  to  ride  unchallenged  over  the  appeals  of  the  wronged  under 
teacher  for  redress.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  yet  you  have  confessed 
your  guilt.  You  ought  to  know,  if  you  do  not,  that  the  charter  clearly 
stipulates  that  only  “  the  superintendent,  with  his  deputies,  constituting 
the  city  board  of  examination,  has  power  to  make  suspensions,  and  then 
only  for  the  following  causes  :  For  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct, 
profanity,  intemperance,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching,  to  recommend  to 
the  board  of  education  the  revocation  of  any  certificates  previously  granted 
by  the  board.” 

If  it  were  legal  to  suspend  at  the  caprice  of  a  principal,  the  life-tenure 
system,  instead  of  serving  as  an  anchor  of  hope  to  the  hard-worked,  faith¬ 
ful  teacher,  would  become  a  mere  delusion  and  snare.  Had  it  not  been 
made  law  a  few  years  ago,  scores  of  teachers  now  in  the  profession  would 
surely  have  drifted  into  other  avocations.  But  feeling  that  the  new  pro¬ 
vision  of  permanency  guaranteed  them  a  living  so  long  as  they  performed 
their  duties  faithfully  and  well,  they  preferred  remaining  with  their  classes. 
And  yet  the  board  of  education  with  a  single  blow  would  strike  the  life- 
tenure  system  to  its  death. 

You  are  fast  making  a  record,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  one  which  can  neither 
bless  the  present  nor  the  generations  to  come. — San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
August  26,  1900. 


The  Cuban  ^  grave  disappointment  to  many 

Teachers  at  Har-  persons  to  read  in  this  issue  of  the  Review 
Mr.  Clapp’s  opinion  that  the  educational  re¬ 
sults  of  the  visit  of  the  Cuban  teachers  to  Harvard  University 
were  very  meager.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  it  seems  to  us  in¬ 
disputable  that  in  a  larger  sense  the  expedition  was  a  great 
success.  The  idea  itself  was  a  noble  one,  and  its  reception  and 
execution  by  Harvard  University  were  very  fine.  The  wide¬ 
spread  interest  aroused  in  the  problems  of  Cuban  education, 
and  the  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and  understanding  which  were 
undeniably  knit  between  the  American  people  and. their  new 
wards,  would  repay  much  toil  and  expense. 
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A  very  innocent  proposal,  emanating  from  the 
and*State*in^Ger-  Federation  of  Women’s  Associations  in  Ger- 
many,  has  roused  a  storm  of  protest  from 
some  of  the  fine  old  conservative  schoolmen  of  that  country. 
The  proposal  was  nothing  less  than  that  all  of  the  German 
governments  should  undertake  the  systematic  development  of 
kindergartens  and  should  found  training  schools  for  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers.  Herein,  however,  was  discovered  an  appall¬ 
ing  list  of  evil  possibilities,  social,  political,  and  educational, 
hlerr  Beetz  of  Gotha,  whose  political  affiliations  (were  he  an 
American)  are  obvious,  denounced  the  plan  in  a  memorandum 
which  we  reproduce,  in  part  because  of  its  lack  of  knowledge 
and  in  part  because  of  its  lack  of  humor. 

A.  — I.  (a)  The  history  of  civilization  proves  the  family  to  be  the  basis  of 
all  moral  development.  The  family  is  the  first,  most  natural,  and  most 
indispensable  place  of  education — not  only  of  the  children,  but  also  of  the 
parents. 

I  (p)  The  kindergarten  encroaches,  without  justification  or  understand¬ 
ing,  on  these  inalienable  rights  and  duties,  and  thus  injures  the  moral 
training  of  individual  children,  and  also  hinders  the  progressive  moral 
development  of  the  parents. 

11.  (rt)  Sociology  shows  the  family  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  state.  It 
is  the  first  and  most  important  source  of  national  strength,  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  moral,  in  all  struggles — internal  or  external. 

II.  (b)  The  kindergarten,  by  relieving  the  family  of  its  most  important 
rights  and  duties,  contributes  to  its  decline,  and  undermines  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  state  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 

III.  (fl)  As  state  officials  and  citizens  it  is  our  duty  (i)  to  ruthlessly 
oppose  the  kindergarten  ;  (2)  to  work  with  all  our  power  to  secure  and 
ennoble  family  life. 

III.  (^)  In  all  cases  in  which  family  life  is  destroyed  by  death  of  the 
parents  or  thru  their  social  or  moral  ruin,  the  children  must  be 
entrusted  by  the  order  of  the  state  to  the  care  of  trustworthy  families, 
or,  if  this  be  impossible,  committed  to  asylums  and  reformatories.  An 
unnatural  and  useless  means  of  improving  the  standard  of  education  in 
the  family  is  to  give  pedagogical  instruction  to  girls  at  school. 

B.  — I.  The  school  is  the  natural  and  necessary  fellow-worker  of  the 
family  in  the  task  of  instruction  and  education,  but  only  (i)  at  the  right 
time,  when  the  children  are  mentally  and  physically  ripe  for  school  ;  (2)  in 
proper  measure,  within  the  limits  that  are  naturally  set  by  the  intelligence 
and  disposition  of  a  child  of  fourteen  years ;  (3)  in  the  right  manner,  based 
on  psychological  and  ethical  principles. 

II.  As  teachers  we  reject  the  kindergarten — nay,  we  strenuously 
oppose  it — because  its  scientifical  justification  rests  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  child  nature;  (i)  it  subjects  the  children  to  instruction  of  refined 
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artificiality  at  an  age  when  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  for  bene¬ 
ficial  instruction  are  not  fulfilled  ;  (2)  it  employs  faulty  methods  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  aims. 

Herr  Beetz’s  theses  remind  us  not  a  little  of  the  articles  on 
various  phases  of  education  with  which  American  literary 
magazines  seem  to  delight  to  worry  their  readers. 

The  only  instances  of  the  conferring  of  Ph.  D. 

-  Notes  and  News  as  an  honorary  degree  at  the  Commencement 
season  of  1900  which  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention  are  as  follows : 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Ill. ;  O.  N.  Nelson;  Inez 
Rundstrom;  S.  E.  Plummer;  E.  F.  Bartholomew;  Philip 
Dowell;  C.  W.  Foss;  J.  A.  Udden;  O.  W.  Oesthead. 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kan. :  S.  G.  Youngert. 


During  the  past  winter  persons  well  informed  in  educational  methods 
and  means,  after  a  study  of  the  system  and  course  in  use  here,  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  the  same.  Their  views  soon  spread  over  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and, the  result  was  a  complete  investigation  of  the  District  school  sys¬ 
tem  by  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. — Washington  Star,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1900. 

The  important  questions  which  the  public-school  teachers  of 
this  country  and  the  most  intelligent  and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  W ashington  wish  to  have  answered  are : 

( 1 )  Who  are  the  “  persons  well  informed  in  educational 
methods  ?  ” 

(2)  What  are  their  credentials?  Why  should  they  be 
deemed  competent  to  judge  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  course 
of  study  or  methods  of  teaching? 


On  September  14  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  died  in  Montreal, 
Canada.  Mr.  Davidson’s  vast  erudition,  his  literary  and 
philosophical  insight,  and  his  absorbing  interest  in  educational 
ideals  and  methods  made  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
education  unusually  influential  and  significant.  A  profound 
and  constructive  study  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  which 
was  perhaps  his  last  completed  literary  work,  will  appear  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  November. 


